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Introduction 

This morning, as I turned on the television in 
my room, I was shocked by the news of the 
assassination of Prime Minister Rabin of Israel. In 
our ever-shrinking world where people must 
learn to live with each other — to accept each 
other as individuals — it is sad to know that there 
are still many people who will not tolerate other 
people's values and opinions. While a sad 
incident in itself, I feel that it more than anything 
forces us to reconsider the importance of intercul- 
tural and interpersonal communication in our 
world today. 

Let me begin my talk with an experience 
from my junior high school days. I had lived in 
the United States and Canada for six years before 
returning to Japan at the age of thirteen. When I 
returned to Japan, I had almost completelyforgot- 
ten my Japanese, outside of the ability to conduct 
everyday conversation. The first year back in a 
Japanese school, I barely understood what was 
going on in class. I could understand the "lan- 
guage" to an extent, but I could not really 
understand the "meaning" of what was being 
said. In a sense, I was placed in a situation which 
resembles that of many people who, in a foreign 
cultural environment, are unable to comprehend 
the real meaning of the circumstances in which 
they find themselves, even when they under- 
stand the language being used. For example, 
when a Japanese replies, " Kangaesasete kndasai 
(Let me think about it)" to a request, foreigners 
might understand the "literal" meaning of the 
phrase and expect a positive response. However, 
this phrase is very often used as a polite and 
indirect way of saying, "No." Understanding the 
language does not necessarily mean that the 



meaning underlying its use is also understood. 

Let us now look at this problem of language 
and meaning from a slightly different perspec- 
tive. The Japanese are very often criticized for not 
speaking out and giving their opinions in 
discussions with foreigners. There are several 
possible reasons which might help to explain this 
phenomenon. One might be cultural. As was 
suggested by Masao Niisato of the Ministry of 
Education onthe first day of this conference, it is 
true that the Japanese cultural tradition empha- 
sizes the art of non-verbal communication: the 
less language used to communicate an idea, the 
more refined it is considered to be. Take haiku, for 
example. There is a limit to the number of 
syllables allowed in its creation, but the meaning 
expressed and inferred is vast. 

Aside from this "cultural" explanation, 
however, there is another point I would like to 
mention. The educational system itself, which in 
many cases is still very much teacher-centered, 
might be another reason. There are very little so- 
called "show-and-tell" type activities in Japanese 
education. In fact, some people suggest that this 
"passive" learning environment deprives the 
Japanese of the opportunity to express or to 
form their own opinions. However, this is not 
necessarily a problem showing a lack of "what" 
to say, but "how" to say it. 

The fact that there are so few Japanese 
capable of attaining the superior level in oral 
English on the ACTFL speaking scale, which 
requires the ability to use English to "support 
opinions," "make hypotheses," "discuss abstract 
topics," and "handle linguistically unfamilar 
situations," does not mean that Japanese cannot 
use the so-called cognitively demanding func- 
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tions of language — they are capable of doing so 
in their own native language, Japanese. 

The problem here is not simply one of either 
cultural differences or "not having anything to 
say." It is a problem of not having enough 
proficiency in the functional use of English to 
express higher-level cognitive skills — for the 
expression of one's opinions and ideas, in other 
words, for "self-expression." 

Recent Changes in the Direction of Foreign 
Language Education in Japan 

I have tried to indicate through the above 
examples the importance of cultural factors as 
well as the development of self-expression ability 
in assessing the proficiency of Japanese in their 
use of English. Changes made by the Ministry of 
Education in its guidelines for high school 
foreign language education point to the impor- 
tance of the ability to use English for communica- 
tion purposes, as well as the importance of 
incorporating cultural factors in the education 
process for the purpose of developing skills for 
international communication. Furthermore, the 
Committee on University Education, an advisory 
committee of the Ministry of Education, has 
noted in its proposal that university education 
must emphasize the development of critical 
thinking skills, as well as the ability to cope with 
modern techonology, the development of self- 
expression, and proficiency in foreign languages. 

In other words, the emphasis on English 
education in Japan is now without a doubt 
placed on oral communication, with the ultimate 
aim of attaining international understanding and 
cooperation, the development of critical thinking 
skills, and the use of English self-expression skills 
towards that end. 

Cultural Factors in Foreign Language 
Teaching 

The aim of my talk is not to simply elucidate 
and argue about all the complicated and diverse 
socio-psychological phenomena that have been 
researched in the area of intercultural communi- 
cation and attitude change. Nor do I have 
anything near the final word concerning the 
incorporation of intercultural communication in 
our foreign language curriculum. However, what 
I do want to say is that the way culture has been 
treated in the foreign language classroom has 
most often been (at least in Japan) in the form of 
"supplementary" materials for the students to 
know for interest's sake only, and not as a skill to 
be used in communication. In this "test-oriented" 
country where virtually everything is tested, 
knowledge about culture and intercultural 



communication taught in the English classroom 
has never been tested. I'm not saying that 
cultural factors should also be included in our 
already overpacked examinations — although, 
heaven forbid, there seems to be talk about doing 
so. All I'm saying is that although cultural factors 
have been included in our English classes, they 
have never really held any position of signifi- 
cance in our teaching of English for the purpose 
of communication. 

However, the aim to teach English for oral 
communication purposes presupposes that we 
will be communicating with people of other 
countries and cultures; what meaning is there in 
Japanese talking to each other in English? This, in 
turn, suggests that cultural and intercultural 
communication factors should be given primary 
importance in our foreign language curriculum. 

What Kind of Culture? 

It is possible to consider the basic values and 
beliefs of a people who speak a common lan- 
guage as an essential part of their culture. It is 
this kind of culture that we were introduced to 
most when we studied English literature in 
university. I remember being told by my profes- 
sors the importance of studying the works of 
classic western philosophers such as Plato and 
Aristotle, the Bible, and the works of Shakes- 
peare. We were told that unless we understood 
the basic ideas expressed in these works, we 
could not really understand English literature — 
because these were the unchanging foundations 
on which all subsequent western civilization was 
built. 

I do not question the validity of this claim. 
The great monuments, fine art, music, and other 
artifacts of the past are also a part of this grand 
historic view of culture. They are representive of 
an era and the values most cherished in it. Some 
people call this High Culture in contrast to the 
Low Culture that we experience in our everyday 
lives. 

However, no matter how important these 
cultural values might be in learning about a 
civilization, knowing them alone does not give us 
much help in understanding what constitutes 
"privacy" for a certain person, or the intricacies 
of human relationships (social distance vs. 
psychological distance, inner circle vs. outer 
circle, etc.) and the linguistic forms used to 
express them. 

Then there is the "Overt" everyday culture. 
Here belong cultural events which can be 
explained and described such as the holidays of 
Christmas, Halloween, Valentine's Day (White 
Day), Independence Day, Children's Day, 
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Respect for the Aged Day, etc. There are also 
non-specified events such as weddings, funerals, 
commencement /graduation ceremonies, sports 
events and cultural events. More traditional 
cultural arts and sports such as flower arrange- 
ment, tea ceremony, judo, sumo, American 
football, and baseball are also a part of this 
culture. And finally, there are things like man- 
ners — for all occasions — which would also be 
included in this category. All of these events can 
be systematically explained and described. 

As the case of the young Japanese high 
school student mistakenly shot to death trick-or- 
treating on Halloween in the United States 
shows, there is a need not just to learn about, but 
also learn how to behave in these overt cultural 
events. However, once you learn them, normally 
that's it. 

There is one other kind of cultural concern 
which tends to have a greater impact on our day- 
to-day intercultural dealings. We could call this 
"Covert" culture — simply because, unlike Overt 
culture, it is so much more difficult to define and 
explain. Suppose you were at a party, what 
topics could you talk about? With a man? With a 
woman? How would you decide the kind of 
language to use in a certain situation? Informal? 
Formal? A special register? etc. What kind of 
language function does a certain social situation 
warrant? Should you say "I'm sorry," or "Excuse 
me," or "Watch where you're going"? How do 
you interpret a human relationship when it is 
different from that in your own culture? For 
example, attitudes towards old people, little 
children, the opposite sex, etc. There are no easy 
ways to come up with objective solutions to these 
problems — solutions agreeable to everybody. 
There are no set "rules," as in the case of Overt 
culture; futhermore, unlike the High culture's 
unchanging cultural values, they are changeable 
with the times, as well as with the individual 
situations inwhich they appear. 

In teaching intercultural communication at 
the everyday level of personal communication, I 
think it can be seen that what we need to teach 
more, if at all possible, is the Covert kind of 
culture which I just mentioned. Overt cultural 
events should, of course, be taught. The basic 
western values should also be taught in literary 
and historical contexts. However, if the object of 
our educational endeavor is to be directed 
towards the education of Japanese capable of 
coping with people of foreign cultures in actual 
communication situations, then we will have to 
lay more emphasis on the teaching of Covert 
culture. 



Covert Culture as a Personal Phenomenon 

One of the difficulties with treating Covert 
culture is that it tends to be revealed more in 
terms of individual behavior than in terms of 
social manifestations. In other words, because 
there is little systematic description possible, each 
member of the cultural community will have 
more or less the freedom to define its characteris- 
tics according to his or her own interpretation. 

What this says, in turn, is that the teaching of 
Covert culture must involve more than simple 
stereotypical explanations of what a certain 
cultural trait means. It must necessarily include 
individualized realizations of the cultural trait as 
it appears in actual communication. In other 
words, intercultural communication involving 
the understanding of Covert culture must of 
necessity be taught through actual communica- 
tion — it cannot simply be "read" from a textbook 
on intercultural communication. 

The Spread of English 

I have been talking up to now under the 
assumption that language and culture are 
inextricably related to each other. However, even 
here, in areas where Covert culture takes 
precedence over other more stereotypic and well- 
defined types of culture, there is quite a large 
room for diversity — even among native speakers. 

What I would like to do now, is to show that 
this underlying assumption concerning the 
relationship between language and culture itself 
may not be as obvious as it may seem. David 
Crystal (1995) has written that the number of 
speakers of the English language, if all three 
circles (inner circle — mother tongue, outer 
circle — official or semi-official language, expand- 
ing circle — EFL) are added together, should come 
to somewhere between 500 million to more than 
1 billion speakers. Of this number, he notes that 
there are more than 60 countries in the world 
where English is the dominant or official 
language. 

If we assume, therefore, that English is used 
by people from, at least, several dozen different 
cultural backgrounds, how practical is it to teach 
the language as if it were inextricably related to 
one or two native English-speaking cultures? Is it 
possible for us to learn all the cultural values and 
ideas inherent in the diversity of cultural 
backgrounds represented by this spread of 
English? How can we possibly remember all the 
information? Again, the only practical thing to do 
is to actually communicate with people who use 
English, and try to understand them at the 
individual, personalized level. 
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Culture as Social Schema and Personal 
Schema 

What I'd like to do at this point is to look at 
culture as a cognitive structure which each 
person has created within himself, mostly 
through the life-long experiences he or she has 
accumulated. It is normally considered that when 
we face a specific communicative situation, for 
example, relevant information, or schema, from 
the stock of past experiences we have accumulat- 
ed is recalled and activated to help us compre- 
hend and provide the means to get through the 
situation in the best possible way. There is still 
very little we know about this schema, but a basic 
distinction has often been made between what 
can be called " social" schema and "personal" 
schema (social events vs. personal events). In 
other words, we human beings are normally born 
into a society in which certain values and rules 
are already at work. The human relationships we 
experience, the ethical values we adopt, the 
linguistic, pragmatic and sociolinguistic conven- 
tions we acquire — these all form parts of our 
social schema As long as we are born into a 
certain society, we cannot fully free ourselves 
from its social schema. 

However, our cognitive structure is also 
greatly influenced by the personal experiences 
we undergo. The activation of a negative schema 
of, for example, a "dog" created through the 
experience of having been bitten by a dog as a 
child, has nothing to do with the social image of 
"Dog" in that culture or society — which might be 
based on a positive schema: Dog = man's best 
friend. In other words, the composite schemata 
we activate at every instance consist of both 
social and personal schema — making it very 
difficult for even individuals living within the 
same cultural melieu to really understand each 
other. 

There is one more component I would like to 
introduce into this schematic framework. I will 
call this "universal" schema, because regardless 
of who we are, or where we come from, I believe 
that there is a basic universal love or consider- 
ation for other people that we can always fall 
back on. I'm sure that many of us have been in 
situations in the past where both linguistic and 
cultural schema were lacking, and yet, a basic 
belief in the goodwill of the people we faced 
helped to form a congenial human relationship. 
This is what I mean by the activation of "univer- 
sal" schema. I know that social schemata (e.g. 
caste and other social hierarchical systems), as 
well as strong personal schemata (e.g. past 
experiences of being victimized in criminal 
incidents and violence) very often over-ride this 



universal schema. However, if our objective is to 
develop intercultural understanding and initiate 
active intercultural communication, then we 
cannot just sit behind the windows of our social 
and personal schemata, looking at what goes on 
outside, safe and sound within our own little 
world. We must take the risk of walking out into 
that world; and a reliance on the existence of a 
universal schema, I believe (whether conscious or 
not), is what helps us take that risk. 

Figure 1 is a simple summary of the compo- 
nents of the schemata we normally use in our 
everyday lives. 

Figure 1: Schemata 



Schemata 

^universal" 1 social personal 
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Scripts and Their Characteristics 

Going back to social and personal schemata, 
one of our problems is to find out whether or not 
there is anything in the broad definition of 
schema (including virtually everything that a 
person has experienced in his life) which might 
more readily be used in our teaching endeavor. 
There is a special kind of schema called "script" 
which consists of routines that we go through in 
our everyday lives — very often without even 
being aware of doing so. The importance of these 
scripts is that our daily lives are assumed to be 
composed of one script after another. We begin 
our day with a personal script consisting of a 
routine sequence of events that we go through 
every morning as we get up. During the course of 
the day, we enact our roles in different kinds of 
social scripts such as eating at a restaurant, 
taking the train or bus to school, shopping, 
making reservations, attending meetings and 
classes, etc., and then end the day with a personal 
script consisting of a sequence of events we enact 
after going home and going to bed. 

The importance of scripts can be seen in the 
role they play in our daily lives. Scripts provide 
us with a "predictable" and very often automa- 
tized framework within which we can enact our 
roles without placing too much of a burden on 
our mental capacities. For example, there are 
times when we get to work only to become 
suddenly worried about whether we had locked 
the door to our house, turned off the lights, etc. 

In more cases than not, we find out that we HAD 
locked the door and HAD turned off the lights. 
Since these things are a part of our morning 
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script, we tend to do them without even being 
aware of them. The same goes for social scripts. 
We do not think about what to do in what 
sequence when we take the train or bus to work. 
We can already predict what will happen when 
we go to a restaurant. So even when we are 
enacting a certain script, if the script has already 
become automatized, we can use the time to 
think of other things. 

One thing we can teach as part of intercul- 
tural communication is the typical social scripts 
which exist in a foreign culture. At the same time 
that we can teach the typical sequence of events 
comprising the various social scripts, we can also 
teach the linguistic expressions which appear 
with them. Many of the expressions used in 
scripts are formulaic and idiomatic, and they 
attain a special meaning within the scripts in 
which they appear. When a waitress says, "Is 
everything all right?" or "How's everything?" 
she is not asking about our physical condition. 
When a Japanese says, "Tsumaranai mono desn ga " 
and gives somebody a present, she does not 
really think it's a "stupid or worthless" gift. 

These expressions attain their special meanings 
only because they are used in a specific script. If a 
friend drops a stack of important documents and 
you say, "Is everything all right?," you mean 
something quite different from what the waitress 
meant in the restaurant script. In other words, 
scripts have tendency to define meaning, and, 
therefore, are ideal situations in which to learn 
culturally significant linguistic expressions. 

Pragmalinguistic and Sociolinguistic 
Schemat 

Scripts, of course, are not the only kind of 
schema we activate in communication. There are 
also so-called language functions which we use 
depending on the pragmatic intentions we have. 
If we want to ask someone to do something for 
us, we would use an expression with a Request 
function (e.g. would you, could you, can you, 
will you, etc.): if we want to make a suggestion, 
we might use an expression from an Advice 
function (e.g., why don't you, I suggest, it might 
be a good idea to, etc.), and so forth. 

These functional expressions are sometimes 
included under the term pragmalinguistics. One 
characteristic is that in most cases, the situation 
and the intention is clear to the speaker, but the 
appropriate expression is not. Many of the 
research in the area of interlanguage pragmatics 
has dealt with pragmalinguistic functions and the 
different ways they are expressed in different 
languages as well as different sociolinguistic 



situations. 

There are other non-script sociolinguistic 
schemata which are even more troublesome than 
the pragmalinguisitic problems. These are 
sometimes called sociopragmatics, and the 
difference between pragmalinguistic and 
sociopragmatic phenomena is that whereas in the 
case of the former the situation is given and the 
functional expression is the problem, in the case 
of the latter, the problem is that the social 
situation itself is not correctly acknowledged. 
Problems can be related to privacy— what can be 
an appropriate topic of conversation in which 
situation; human relations — construing the 
socially accepted human relationship, which, in 
many societies, could be the basis for selection of 
topics, register, etc.; taboos — what is forbidden in 
certain societies and cultures; and values and 
beliefs — religious, ethical, etc. 

Individual Variation 

As I mentioned earlier, the more covert a 
cultural trait becomes, the more varied its 
representation becomes, and the more individual 
variation there will be in its interpretation. 
Although speakers of the same linguisitic 
community might have little difficulty in dealing 
with social script situations, once they start 
dealing with non-script situations, even they will 
experience all sorts of misunderstandings and 
confusion, as can be seen in Tannen's (1986, 1990, 
1994) popular works. 

Teaching social scripts and the relevant 
expressions, although there are various degrees 
of freedom in both sequence and linguistic 
expression, is relatively easy even in the foreign 
language classroom. Many of the expressions can 
be learned in display activities and simple role 
play situations. 

The difficulty is with the non-script situa- 
tions. In simple situations, pragmalinguistic 
expressions might be relatively easy to learn. 
However, in situations where sociopragmatic 
considerations must be included in the decision 
as to the expression to be used, then things can 
become very complicated. What is the appropri- 
ate thing to say? Should I use a direct or an 
indirect form of expression?, etc. Furthermore, if 
individual native speakers begin to differ even 
among themselves, coupled with the fact that the 
English language is now being used by so many 
people of so many different cultural back- 
grounds, it becomes essential to find a way to 
deal with these more difficult intercultural 
communication problems at the individual 
level — through actual communication acts. 
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The Need for Self-Expression 

If intercultural communication must 
ultimately depend on interpersonal communica- 
tion ability, then we must direct our foreign 
language classes towards the training of interper- 
sonal communication. At the very beginning of 
this talk, I mentioned that the difficulties 
experienced by the Japanese in expressing their 
opinions is probably to a large extent a problem 
of not having had proper training in self- 
expression. When people talk about teaching 
conversation, most people only look at the 
interactional side of “speech" — as the term 
conversation suggests. However, there is another 
side to speaking, and that is the use of language 
for the purpose of forming thoughts and ideas — 
in other words, for self-expression purposes. 

The method I have suggested elsewhere to 
teach self-expression takes an idea from research 
in learning strategies and Di Pietro's (1987) 
Strategic Interaction. I have used a form of 
restrospective reporting of the underlying 
perceptions, feelings, thoughts, ideas, and 
intentions of interactants in problem-solving 
situations, which define the verbal expressions 
they use. I have tried to use the method , for 
example, to show how differences in perception 



might result in different or similar linguistic 
expressions and behaviors, in both native and 
intercultural situations. The basic idea has been 
to develop a method whereby both cultural and 
individual differences could be observed and 
incorporated in the teaching of interpersonal 
communication. The basic outline of the method 
is given below. 



For example, given a situation in which it is 
now five o'clock, signifying the end of the work- 
day, the perception of a Westerner might be that 
the rest of the day can now be used for his own 
private life. However, to a Japanese worker, it 
might be perceived as the beginning of the 
second stage of his job in which, over food and 
drinks, human relationships among the workers 
are formed and talked about. If, because of the 
different perceptions about the situation, a 
conflict in opinion occurs between the foreign 
worker and his Japanese colleagues, the idea is to 
have the parties involved express their own 
thoughts and feelings about the situation — in 
other words, to tell their side of the story. There 
might be social schematic differences as well as 
personal schematic differences. 

However, the next step, after everything has 
been said by both sides, is to find a means to 
adjust each other's position in order to come up 
with a common solution on which both sides 
might agree. This will be discussed in the 
following section of this talk. 

Intercultural Communication as a Mutual 
Activity 

As was inferred above, another point which 
must be mentioned is that communication in any 
form must be mutual. 

As Widdowson (1984) 
points out, being either 
too dominant in one's 
opinion or too submis- 
sive, to the extent that 
you cannot even 
express your own ideas 
about a certain topic 
(think of two lovers — 
everything looks "too" 
perfect — you tend to 
accept everything about 
the other person, only 
to find out later...), 
becomes a hindrance to 
real communication. 

It's not easy to maintain 
a level of dominance 
and submission which 

makes an "optimal" level of communication 
possible — a level of communication in which 
both participants learn to accept the other's 
position and ideas. However, the process of 
communication is just such a process of adjusting 
the levels of dominance and submission so that 
an optimal level can be reached by both partici- 
pants (see Figure 3). 



Figure 2 Using Self-Expressions to Solve (intercultural) 
Communicafion Problems at the Personal Level 

<Situation where intercultural communication gap exists> 

Step 1: Mutual Analysis of Intercultural Communication Gap 

Mutual Self-expressions about communication situation 
same perception? I different perception? 

Comparison of feelings and thoughts behind (verbal) behavior 
social schema? i personal schema? 

Step 2: Adjustment of Differences Towards Mutual Understanding 

universal schema? 
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Fiaure 3: Adjustment as an Essential Component of Communication 
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If a person were so dominant that he were to 
stop at the stage of expressing his own position, 
without consideration for the other person's 
position, he would be going only so far as the 
stage of self-expression. If a person were so 
submissive that he had no opinions of his own, 
he would not even be at the stage of self- 
expression. However, what is necessary is for the 
interactants to adjust their positions so that they 
can come to a solution on which both might 

Figure 4 Monocultural Level: I understand, but I am correct and you are wrong 
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intercultural awareness develops as a cognitive 
function. However, having an awareness of the 
similarities and differences between cultures 
does not necessarily mean that the problems 
arising from the differences can be solved. This 
might be schematized as in Figure 5. 

The third level, called the transcultural level, 
is just that level in which differences between 
cultures is overshadowed by a more universal 
type of schema that I mentioned earlier. I believe 
that, despite all the retrospective discussions that 
might be held between speakers of different 



agree and act accordingly. 

Levels of Intercultural Communication and 
Universal Schemata 

To sum up, let me present three patterns of 
intercultural communication which we normally 
observe. The first could be called the monolin- 
gual level of intercultural communication. At this 
level, the interactant tries to interpret all foreign 
cultural phenomena in terms of his or her own 
cultural framework (too dominant). When people 
complain about why foreigners do things their 
own way and cannot be like us, we are at this 
monolingual level of intercultural communica- 
tion. This might be schematized as in Figure 4. 

The second level is the one we are probably 
most accustomed to. It could be called the 
intercultural level, where "knowledge" and 
understanding of the differences between 
cultures is acknowledged. This is the level where 

o . 
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cultures, there is a limit as to how far we can go 
with language alone, because language is, after 
all, a product of the culture from which it was 
born. It is at this level that the ability to commu- 
nicate at the interpersonal level becomes the 
significant factor. The adjustment attained 
between individuals will most likely be based on 
some form of universal schema, and this is where 
our educational endeavors should be directed. 
This might be schematized as in Figure 6. 

Final Words 

What I have tried to do in this talk is to show 
that intercultural communication and the 
understanding of cultural issues is an essential 
part of our foreign language education. At the 
same time, I have tried to show the difficulties 
involved in stereotyping cultural traits — 
especially covert and non-script traits. As a result 
I have emphasized the importance of educating 
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Figure 5 Intercultural Level: I understand your position. 
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Figure 6 : Transcultural Level: "I understand your position, so let’s try to solve the problem." 
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Japanese students towards developing their 
abilities in self-expression. Intercultural commu- 
nication is, after all, interpersonal communica- 
tion. Unless we learn to deal with individuals, I 
do not think we will be able to solve the prob- 
lems in intercultural communication either. 
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Introduction 

This paper is an attempt to outline some 
significant cultural differences between the 
Anglophone West and Japan which may impinge 
on classroom practice. It seeks to draw together 
the findings of a number of researchers and 
commentators in the field, with the author's own 
experience of teaching EFL both in Japan and 
other contexts. However, before exploring 
cultural differences it needs to be said that 
cultural similarities may in fact be even more 
significant though less problematic than cultural 
differences. It is also advisable to realise that 
when dealing with generalizations about 
cultures, the context will determine to what 
extent these generalizations apply. 

By necessity, a number of gross generaliza- 
tions which ignore significant communication 
style differences among Anglophone Western 
countries, as well as sub-cultures within Japan, 
will inevitably be made. Readers should be 
aware of the use and limitations of such generali- 
zations and realize that cultures are complex and 
continually changing. All cultures incorporate 
competing sets of beliefs and practices which 
tend to invalidate stereotypical notions held by 
those outside the culture (see Mabuchi 1995). 

Cultural differences are primarily under- 
stood here as referring to differences of culture, 
i.e. beliefs, values, practices, institutions, prod- 
ucts, in terms of geographical location, nationali- 
ty, or ethnicity. It is appreciated that other 
equally valid definitions of culture play an 
important role in learning and teaching out- 
comes. Some of these include institutions as 
cultures (Holliday, 1994) where the character of 
the setting and the cultural norms of particular 
subject areas influence the patterns of teacher- 
student communication (Greene & Hunter, 1993). 

11 



Over the years, in fact, both ESL and EFL 
have established their own pedagogical cultures. 
Teachers are acculturated appropriately through 
educational and training courses so that they 
operate from a common core of beliefs and 
values. Social class and gender as well as the age 
of the students and the presence of minorities 
inasmuch as these constitute cultures may also 
provide a significant basis for cultural misunder- 
standings but it is not possible to discuss these 
here. 

Communication - East and West 

Western Patterns 

One of the most significant communication 
differences between the West and Japan is that in 
speech communication the information function as 
opposed to the relationship function of language is 
emphasized (Scollon & Wong-Scollon, 1995). And 
so the imperative to "get to the point" and to 
avoid "beating around the bush" is frequently 
invoked. Western communication aims for 
objectivity and according to Steward and Bennett 
is "problem oriented, direct, explicit, personal 
and informal" (1991, p. 155), while at the same 
time it seeks to minimize status differences. 
Recent research by Miller (1994), cautions against 
asserting too strongly the polarity of directness 
and indirectness when contrasting Western and 
Eastern cultures arguing that the differences are 
more of degree and are highly dependent on 
context. 

For Westerners silence in conversation 
is regarded as an absence of words (doing 
nothing), often associated "...with something 
negative- tension, hostility, awkwardness, or 
shyness"(Condon, 1984, p.40). Barnlund notes 
that silence is often seen: 
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as a breakdown in communicative 
rapport or, more seriously, as a sign 
of a deteriorating relationship. 

Silence must, or should be, filled 
with more words as soon as 
possible. (1989, p. 131) 

The functions of expressing: personal 
opinions, disagreement, contradiction, counter 
argument, are other very significant aspects of 
Western communication. Linked as they are to 
the Western emphasis on individualism (Hecht, 
Andersen & Ribeau, 1989), the individual forges 
their own identity through the expression of their 
personal thoughts, feelings, and opinions in 
conversation with others. 

Because of the pseudo-adversarial nature of 
Western communication style where interlocu- 
tors may openly disagree with the opinions of 
others, interruptions are common, length of turns 
tend to be short, and topic changes may be 
frequent by comparison with Japanese speech 
communication (Murata, 1994) . 

Japanese Patterns 

By contrast, Japanese conversation lays more 
stress on Phatic communication (Condon, 1985) i.e. 
the relationship function of language is empha- 
sized. More attention is placed on the quality of 
interaction rather than the information that is 
exchanged at least in initial contact situations. 
Therefore, display of feelings and sensitivity is 
often more highly valued than verbal skill in 
conveying meanings (Cathcart & Cathcart, 1994). 

In contrast with Western individualism, the 
group plays a more significant role in Japanese 
communication so there is considerable effort 
made to save face and maintain harmony.(Ting- 
Toomey, 1989). This leads to a style of communi- 
cation dominated by the features of: "group 
mindedness, consensual decision-making, 
formalized speechmaking, ... listener responsibili- 
ty" (Anderson , 1993, p.104). 

This greater need to save face in collectivist or 
group-oriented cultures leads also to an avoid- 
ance of open disagreement. Thus there are often 
many indirect ways to saying "no" such as 
"silence, ambiguity, expression of apology, 
regret, doubt, lying" (Ueda quoted in Cortazzi, 
1990, p.63). 

Japanese communication is also character- 
ized by a greater use of non-verbal codes to 
express meanings. So much so that in the 
classroom students may clearly (to them) indicate 
lack of comprehension by facial expression rather 
than communication through words. Thus 
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according to Bamlund: 

A greater proportion of communica- 
tion is possible without words; more 
of the intended meanings are 
conveyed through a sigh, a puzzled 
look, the character of a gift, a sharp 
intake of breath. ( 1989, p.128) 

Apart from non-verbal communication, silence 
itself plays an important communicative role for 
the Japanese. Unlike the West, where it is seen as 
an absence of meaning, in Japan and many other 
Asian countries, it is itself "a reflection of 
meanings no less profound than those expressed 
through speech" (Bamlund, p.129). 

In contrast to the pseudo-adversarial nature 
of Western communication patterns as described 
above, Japanese communication often involves 
longer speaking turns where there are fewer 
disruptive interruptions but frequent use of 
aizuchi or back-channeling. These aizuchi signal 
the listeners' attentiveness and interest and are 
most often expressed through verbal expressions 
such as hai, ee, so desu ne, honto, and nonverbal 
signals such as smiling and head nodding 
(Rinnert,1995, p.4). 

Persistent Beliefs About Learning - East and 
West 

In Japan, the sheer effort of mastering the 
Japanese reading and writing system continues 
to reinforce the belief that learning requires 
discipline and perseverance whereas in the West 
learning is often presented as a potentially fun 
activity so much so that a U.S. Department of 
Education report on Japanese education noted 
that: M A certain amount of difficulty and hardship 
is believed to strengthen students' character and 
their resolve to do their best in learning and other 
important endeavors. "(1991, p. 144) This 
difference in expectation about the nature of 
learning has obvious relevance to the teaching 
situation in Japan where oral communicative 
methods, originally developed in the West, have 
recently been introduced into high school English 
classes. To what extent do language games, 
contests and quizzes, which are an essential part 
of the stock-in-trade of the communicative 
language teacher, fit into the existing expecta- 
tions about how learning should take place in 
Japanese educational settings? 

Another belief about learning which the 
West is no longer ideologically comfortable with 
but which still holds fast in Japan is that knowl- 
edge is something to be transmitted. Students take 
notes from the teacher and memorize them as 
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opposed to recent Western moves towards 
individualized learning and learner autonomy. 
Of course, it may not actually be the case that 
learning is so different in either part of the world. 
What is significant are the beliefs that are 
espoused by each culture as opposed to what is 
actually done in practice. 

In Japanese education there is too, a greater 
emphasis on the "right answer" because exams 
are seen as crucial whereas in the West, where a 
more pluralistic society is advocated, knowledge 
is often treated as relative and negotiable. Hence, 
more attention is paid to the thinking process 
involved in the formulation of an answer than to 
the correctness of the answer itself. Another 
significant point of difference is that Western 
notions of ability and IQ levels are de-empha- 
sized in Japan at the public school level. As Kato- 
Tsuneyoshi points out: "...the Japanese generally 
believe that high-achieving children are diligent 
and reliable while low-achieving children are not. 
That there may be differences in innate abilities is 
simply not considered. ”( 1991, p. 170) Instead 
effort is stressed as a part of the broader spirit of 
gambaru found in the culture. While officially 
there is little recognition of differences in ability, 
the private juku and yobiko schools recognize 
through their streaming practices that ability 
levels of students do in fact vary considerably. 

Teachers and Students - East and West 

The Japanese teacher is seen as authoritative, 
particularly with regard to subject matter taught, 
whereas in the West, teachers are increasingly 
seen as facilitators and resource persons rather than 
as experts in a body of knowledge. In Japan the 
teacher may function as a model of morality, 
sharing in the moral formation of their students 
in ways that might be seen as more appropriate 
to parents in Western contexts. Teachers may 
also play the role of counselor or mentor to a far 
greater degree than Western teachers. 

Thus trust and intimacy in the student- 
teacher relationship parallels the Japanese 
psychological construct of amae where the 
individual can rely on the benevolence of another 
much as a young child in the West might assume 
a certain attitude of indulgence on the part of a 
loving parent (Doi, 1974). 

Contrasting Classrooms 

Japanese Classrooms 

Japanese education's primary goal is to 
socialize young people into the norms and 
practices of society and the roles they will be 



expected to perform. Norms of interaction tend 
to be defined by status differences between 
teacher and student and the context of the 
classroom and school which prescribes the kind 
of social interaction possible. Hence the Japanese 
classroom is in many ways a "ritual situation" 
(Lebra, 1976) and is seen as such by teacher and 
students alike. Therefore, a common aspect of 
communicative language teaching, i.e. , the 
exchange of personal ideas and feelings between 
interlocutors fits uneasily into this setting. 

Another feature markedly different from the 
Western classroom is the tendency of Japanese 
students to engage in "consensus checking" 
(Anderson, 1993, p. 102) when they are asked 
questions which may not have a single obvious 
answer. This typically involves a student 
conferring with other students before proffering 
an answer; a behavior which tends to violate the 
Western norm of dyadic interaction between 
teacher and individual student 

Another feature of difference between 
Japanese and Western classrooms is that in 
Japanese classrooms, where the teacher is the 
authority, students are required to listen and 
relect on what they hear. To some extent this 
echoes traditional Buddhist writings which stress 
that " knowledge, truth, and wisdom come to 
those whose quiet silence allows the spirit to 
enter"( Powell & Anderson, 1994, p. 324). Thus, 
the free voicing of personal opinions encouraged 
so much by the communicative approach is 
largely avoided (Cathcart & Cathcart, 1994, p. 
299). 

Western Classrooms 

In line with the broad cultural patterns of 
Western culture classrooms in the Anglophone 
West stress individual development and personal 
experience. The ideal is that learners should 
creatively build up knowledge and concepts 
through activity, discovery, participation, and 
experience of verbal expression. Concomitant 
with this is the norm of loquacity where students 
are expected not only to have something to say 
but to be eager to express their opinions on a 
wide variety of topics. There is also a tendency to 
"reflect a Socratic ideal where student- teacher 
interaction plays a central role in the pursuit of 
knowledge" (Powell & Anderson, 1994, p. 324). 
Evidence of such interaction is often considered a 
measure of pedagogical success by Western 
teachers. Faced with the realities of Japanese 
classrooms Western teachers are often tempted 
to consider their lessons a failure when they fail 
to establish similar patterns of interaction with 
their Japanese students. 
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Some Solutions 

Given the differences between Japanese and 
Western Anglophone countries both in classroom 
expectations and practice, it should be obvious 
that these are likely to be highly problematic for 
Western teachers who have been acculturated in 
a different set of educational norms and practic- 
es. Below are a few practical "solutions" to some 
of these problems. They can never be sure fire 
solutions in themselves since problems arise not 
only in cultural but also in socially specific 
contexts. They may, however, help teachers to 
experiment with approaches that might in the 
final analysis be more conducive for working 
with Japanese learners. 

° Become more aware of Japanese cultural 
patterns. This will increase tolerance and 
understanding of what is really going on in 
the classroom. 

o Partially adapt to Japanese patterns of 
communication and classroom interaction, 
o Make your own expectations concerning 
classroom norms explicit to students. 

° Allow more wait time for students to 
respond to questions. 

® Write key questions on the blackboard. 

© Avoid asking personal opinion questions 
to individuals before the whole class. 

© Let students discuss ideas and opinions in 
groups before asking for them for a re- 
sponse. 

© Appoint group leaders and reporters to 
take responsibility for group activities. 

On occasion, allow students to rehearse what 
they are going to say by first letting them 
think and write down their ideas before 
being asked to speak. 

© Learn to tune in to Japanese body lan- 
guage rather than relying too much on 
verbal cues. 

° Teach appropriate Western style body 
language in the context of communicative 
competence in English. 

© Teach English hesitation behavior and 
encourage students to use it ( "well," "ehh," 
"mmm," "Let me see," "I'm not sure," 
"Sorry?") 

© Give explicit instructions about what you 
want students to learn, e.g. "Learn off these 
two dialogs." 

© Where you are dealing with elementary 
students and the topic is controversial or 
complicated allow students to first discuss in 
Japanese before asking them to do so in 
English. It may be that they have never 
thought through the topic before in their 
mother tongue. 
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Scratching the Surface 

I have here been merely scratching the 
surface in outlining some of the cultural differ- 
ences that affect educational practice in Japan 
and Anglophone Western countries. Culture 
itself is only one factor in the examination of 
classroom interaction. Others worth exploration 
are the notion of teachers and learners as 
individuals and how this might influence the 
teaching-learning equation. Motivation, age, class 
size, and learner abilities also play their part. 

The points of cultural difference outlined in 
this paper should not be seen as as absolutes in 
any sense, but rather as indicators of possible 
areas of misunderstanding particularly for 
foreign teachers working in Japan. Whether and 
to what extent foreign teachers should adapt to 
Japanese classroom norms is debatable (Cogan,- 
1995). It is worth considering however, that 
Japanese norms, like Western norms are con- 
stantly being re-defined by shifting cultural and 
social patterns which continually challenge the 
established beliefs and practices not only of our 
students but also hopefully, of ourselves. 
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Laying Down the Law: Teachers' Use of Rules 
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Introduction 

This paper offers an analysis of the way rules 
function in the classroom by applying insights 
generated by recent debates in legal theory. 
Scholars of the Critical Legal Studies movement 
(referred to hereafter as "The Critics") have been 
adept at identifying the logical contradictions 
which are pervasive in legal discourse. These 
contradictions — between formal rules and ad hoc 
standards; between subjective values and 
objective facts; between intentionalism and 
determinism — render all legal disputes problem- 
atic. As Mark Kelman points out:, "There are ... 
no easy cases.” (1987, p.4). 

The Critics have also devoted a great deal of 
effort to demonstrating that law and society are 
interpenetrating, and thus inseparable. For this 
reason, it would seem that the classroom, as a 



basic social institution, can offer especially fertile 
ground for legalistic analysis. In what follows, I 
will focus on the continual conflict between rules 
and standards — a conflict which I believe 
constitutes the fundamental ambiguity of the 
teacher's classroom role. And, as this difficult 
role is further complicated when the teacher and 
students are of different cultures, I will also 
examine the way in which the teacher's dilemma 
varies between cultures. In short, in a vein 
parallel to the Critics, I wish to demonstrate that 
there are no easy classes. 

Rules and Standards 

A classic treatment of the conflict between 
rules and standards can be found in Duncan 
Kennedy's "Form and Substance in Private Law 
Adjudication" (1989). Kennedy's article opens 
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with the recognition that there is a conflict in 
legal discourse between a jurisprudence based on 
clearly defined, general rules, and a jurispru- 
dence based on equitable, ad hoc standards. A 
typical example of a rule in this sense would be a 
"voting age": "No one under the age of eighteen 
will be allowed to vote." Rules are relatively 
easy to administer, as their criteria are objective 
and verifiable — like a person's age, or the speed 
of a traveling automobile. A standard, on the 
other hand, refers directly to one of the abstract 
principles of legal thought, such as "good faith" 
or "unconscionability" or "reasonableness." 
Standards are considered more subjective than 
rules, as people may well differ in what they 
consider to be "reasonable" or "reckless." Thus, 
standards are more difficult to administer, and 
require the judge to exercise greater discretionary 
power. 

In practice, however, jurisprudence oscillates 
back and forth between these two modes of 
reasoning. For example, a clear-cut rule regard- 
ing speeding, such as a 35 mile-per-hour speed 
limit, will usually not be enforced uniformly, as 
standards of applicability will be introduced: a 
car may only be pulled over if it is traveling 
"dangerously" fast, or if it is moving faster than 
surrounding cars, or if its driver appears "suspi- 
cious" (cf. Kelman, pp. 50-51). 

In "Form and Substance," Kennedy makes 
two claims regarding the conflict between rules 
and standards. His first claim is that "altruist 
views on substantive private law issues lead to 
willingness to resort to standards in administra- 
tion, while individualism seems to harmonize 
with an insistence on rigid rules rigidly applied" 
(1989, p.36). By individualism, Kennedy refers to 
a conception of the self whose interests are 
distinct or even opposed to the interests of 
others. Thus, individualism encourages autono- 
my and self-reliance. By altruism, Kennedy 
refers to a conception of the self whose interests 
are inextricably bound up with the interests of 
others. Thus, altruism encourages sharing and 
sacrifice. 

Kennedy's second claim is that the conflict 
between rules and standards can never be 
resolved: "The opposed rhetorical modes lawyers 
use reflect a deeper level of contradiction. At this 
deeper level, we are divided, among ourselves 
and also within ourselves, between irreconcilable 
visions of humanity and society" (1989, p. 36). 

Other Critics have described these irreconcil- 
able visions in terms of the distinction between 
public and private, or between the free market 
and the family. The public realm of the market 
combines an egalitarian ideology with an 
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individualist ethic, while the private realm of the 
family combines a hierarchical ideology with an 
altruist ethic (Olsen, 1989, p. 256). But as legal 
discourse labors to maintain the distinction 
between the family and the market, it is simulta- 
neously working to undermine this distinction. 

In the words of one Critic: "The state intervenes 
in the market to make it more like the family, and 
in the family to make it more like the market" 
(Olsen, 1989, p. 257). 

In the following account of rules and 
standards in the classroom, I will view the 
contradiction as a conflict between professional- 
ism and paternalism. As I see it, rules allow 
teachers to be objective, impartial, professional; 
while standards allow teachers to be responsive, 
caring, paternalistic. And, like the distinction 
between public and private, the market and the 
family, the line that separates Professionals from 
Paternalists is constantly being erased and 
redrawn. 

The Fundamental Ambiguity 

In the classroom, the conflict between rules 
and standards is well expressed in what some 
educators have called "a fundamental ambiguity 
of the teacher's classroom role" (cf. Thorndike & 
Hagen, 1977, p. 288). On the one hand, the 
teacher is expected to be objective and impartial. 
On the other hand, the teacher is expected to 
know and respond to the individual qualities of 
each student. Each of these "roles" requires that 
classroom norms be formulated in a different 
manner. In the classroom, as in society, norms 
can be cast as explicit rules, which are applied 
uniformly, or as informal standards, which are 
applied "case by case." By the first model, a 
teacher's policy regarding, for example, lateness 
should take the form of an explicit rule: any 
student arriving to class after a specified time 
will not be admitted, whatever the circumstanc- 
es. By the second model, the teacher might make 
no formal statement regarding lateness per se, 
but rather would consider each case on its merits, 
asking perhaps: why was the student late?, did 
his or her arrival interrupt a class activity?, etc. 

Each model has its virtues and its flaws. 
Rules will often fail to achieve their intended 
purpose. A rule regarding lateness will exclude 
or punish some students who are in fact eager to 
learn (and do nothing to improve the quality of 
students which do happen to come to class on 
time). Standards, on the other hand, introduce 
the possibility of capricious or prejudicial 
enforcement. Students may find themselves 
punished only when the teacher is in a bad 
mood, or may begin to notice that, say, only 
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pretty female students may arrive late to class. 
Explicit rules give students clear warning about 
the consequences of their behavior. Informal 
standards take into account the unique needs and 
abilities of each student. 

Syllabus as Contract 

Kennedy focuses on contract law, an area in 
which legal doctrine simultaneously embraces a 
rule position (stating that a contract has been 
made if there exists an explicit offer and an 
explicit acceptance of that offer); and a standard- 
like position (requiring that both parties deal in 
"good faith"). In modem American legal 
practice, rules are privileged and considered the 
norm, while standards are viewed as being 
invoked only when necessary to deal with 
exceptions. But the Critics (e.g., Kennedy, 1989; 
Dalton, 1989; Kelman, 1987) maintain that in any 
legal dispute the decision to employ a rule or a 
standard remains essentially arbitrary. 

Interestingly, at American universities, the 
metaphor of the contract is frequently invoked to 
describe the function of the syllabus. At Citrus 
College in California for example, faculty 
members are presented with a handout, one 
section of which is entitled "Suggestions for 
Making a Syllabus" (1994). The handout reminds 
faculty that "a class syllabus is considered a 
contract between an instructor and the students 
in the class, [thus] instructors should be careful to 
include all important information pertaining to 
class criteria and student performance." In this 
way, the syllabus gives students "fair notice," 
telling them what to expect and what is expected 
of them. And, like a contract, it is considered 
binding. That is to say, if a student came to you 
and said that she missed a exam because she 
didn't know the date, you might take out a copy 
of the syllabus and point to where the exam date 
is clearly written. 

But, as the Critics might have predicted, this 
tight little rule-governed regime must inevitably 
allow for the admission of ad hoc standards. 
Consequently, later on in Citrus College's 
"Suggestions for Making a Syllabus," we read 
(under the category "Miscellaneous"): "Syllabi 
are not written in stone. As the semester 
progresses, instructors may change due dates 
and assignments... ". Now, I am not suggesting 
that syllabi should be written in stone. But I do 
suggest that this simple, supplementary, "miscel- 
laneous" comment throws the entire notion of 
contractual obligation out the window. Imagine, 
for example, if the student who had missed the 
exam had simply replied: "Yes, but syllabi are 
not written in stone." Clearly, a contract that is 



not binding (mutually binding) is not much of a 
contract at all. 

But regardless of whether your syllabus is 
"written in stone" or not, the question of explicit- 
ness is always an issue. This issue is especially 
relevant to teachers' attempts to deal with 
student misconduct. The more vague and 
standard-like the prescriptions, the more likely 
they are to cause misunderstanding. That is, if 
you urge students to be "prepared" or "conscien- 
tious," your students will probably interpret 
these words differently than you do. Thus you 
risk being accused of not giving students fair 
warning. Of having students say: "But I didn't 
know that I was doing anything wrong." On the 
other hand, the more explicit and rule-like your 
syllabus, the more you foster a literal-minded 
attitude toward rules. That is, it encourages them 
to "walk the line." Thus a detailed list of forbid- 
den behavior ("sleeping in class, reading comic 
books, chatting with friends, doing homework 
for other classes") will inspire a student to look 
up at you innocently and say: "But Mr. Bom- 
mann, I'm not reading a comic book. I'm reading 
a newspaper." 

Of course, the way we solve this problem is 
by having it both ways, employing rules as well 
as standards, thus: "no sleeping in class, nor 
reading comic books or newspapers, nor chatting 
with your friends, nor doing homework for other 
classes, nor any other inappropriate behavior." 
We start out very rule-like, list several examples, 
then sign off with a vague, objectively undefin- 
able word like "inappropriate." This is how we 
preserve our discretionary power, and reserve 
the right to look at a student who is doing 
something we don't like, and point our fingers, 
and declare: "THAT is inappropriate behavior!" 
But the point remains that whenever we move 
from rules to standards (or back again), we are 
passing between our two different modes of 
reasoning. As professionals, we have begun to 
act "unprofessionally" at that moment when we 
have suddenly switched modes. At that mo- 
ment, the professional is reduced to the mode of 
the exasperated parent, whose final line of 
defense in a dispute is: "Because I said so." We 
have been transformed into a Paternalist, whose 
prescriptions issue not from "neutral principles," 
but from personal authority. 

Western Professionalism vs. Japanese 
Paternalism 

Unlike contract law in the United States, 
which favors the rhetoric of individualism, 
contract law in Japan favors the rhetoric of 
altruism. Consequently, the contract in Japan is 
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"simple and flexible" (Oda, 1992, p. 198). It is 
viewed as "tentative rather than definite" 
(Kawashima, 1974, p. 15), and disputes are 
resolved "by means of ad hoc consultation" 

(Ibid.) In fact, anthropologist Hiroshi Wagatsu- 
ma (1984, p. 377) suggests that the conflict 
between written laws and ad hoc judgements is 
parallel to the Japanese concepts of tatemae 
("official stance") and honne ("real intention"). In 
short, in Japanese contract law, not rules but 
standards such as "good faith" and "harmony" 
(Wagatsuma, p. 375) hold a privileged position. 

Not surprisingly, the Japanese university 
syllabus follows the model of the Japanese 
contract. The syllabus tends to be short and 
flexible, if it even exists. And, more importantly, 
even if the syllabus is detailed and explicit, the 
students are less likely to view it as a binding 
contract in the Western sense, than as a simple 
statement of the teacher's intentions; a plan that 
the teacher can revise at any time, in order to 
better serve the needs of students. The Japanese 
syllabus, we might say, is tatemae . 

This same flexibility is apparent in student 
evaluation. In language classes at western 
universities, "objectively measured performance 
... is typically the basis for grading" (Clayton, 
1993, p. 127) At Japanese universities, however, 
language teachers are usually free to consider 
subjective factors like effort and improvement, 
when formulating grades (Clayton, 1993). Again 
what we see is a willingness to favor subjectivity 
over objectivity, flexibility over explicitness, 
standards over rules. 

Americans place great faith in the notion that 
"no one is above the law," and the rule of law is 
often invoked to protect individuals against 
arbitrary power. In a heterogeneous society, 
subjective "case-by-case" evaluation opens the 
door to charges of discrimination. American 
educators must do the utmost to appear impartial 
and objective. With respect to the fundamental 
ambiguity, they lean towards professionalism. 
Japanese educators, on the other hand, function 
in a homogenous society where there is less of a 



need for explicitness because of shared assump- 
tions. And, reflecting its Confucian origins, the 
teacher/ student relationship in Japan is predicat- 
ed on trust (on the part of the student) and 
benevolence (on the part of the teacher). With 
respect to the fundamental ambiguity, the 
Japanese professor leans towards paternalism. 

In the end, it must be acknowledged that 
rules have an undeniable effect on those on 
whom they are exercised; and that the way in 
which we use rules in the classroom not only 
encourage certain forms of behavior, but also 
fosters a particular vision of society and self. At 
the same time, it must also be acknowledged that 
neither vision can ultimately dominate the other. 
On the contrary, each vision requires the other as 
a necessary supplement. 
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Student Behaviour: Whose Norms? 



Stephen M. Ryan 
Osaka Institute of Technology 



If the teacher comes from one culture and 
the students from another, whose norms of 
classroom behaviour should apply? This is a 
question, which, in my experience, is seldom 
asked explicitly by foreign teachers who work in 
Japan. It is possible that the question is not asked 
because the answer is clear and unambiguous. I 
would like to suggest, however, that this is not 
the case. Far from being unproblematic, I 
believe, the question is one which requires the 
constant application of our considered, profes- 
sional judgement. 

To address the question, I will first outline 
some of the literature showing that the norms of 
classroom behaviour do indeed vary across 
cultures and then review current approaches to the 
issue among the language teaching community in 
Japan, before questioning some of the assumptions 
on which these approaches rest. My goal is not to 
argue against all attempts by teachers to apply 
foreign norms to Japanese classrooms but to 
encourage teachers to reflect on local norms and 
re-examine their attitude to them. 

Classroom Behaviour across Cultures 

Cross-cultural research into classroom 
behaviour is extensive but most of it focuses on 
minority education contexts (see, for example, 
Trueba, Guthrie & Au, 1981; Trueba, 1987). The 
studies that have been done on foreign language 
classrooms (Sato, 1982; Durham & Ryan, 1992) 
and numerous anecdotes from foreign teachers 
(Maley, 1986), however, confirm the conclusion 
of the minority-education research that each 
culture has its own expectations about what 
should happen in the classroom. 

These expectations affect every aspect of 
classroom behaviour from assumptions about the 
role of education in people's lives to the minutiae 



of teacher/student interaction. McKay (1992) has 
contrasted the American model of education 
based on competition and the Japanese model 
which, she says, is based more on individual 
effort. Reinelt (1988) has looked at acceptable 
wait-times between teacher question and student 
answers in the classrooms of various cultures. 
Ryan, Durham and Leonard (1994) have explored 
differences in the expectations that Australian 
and Japanese students have about student 
misbehaviour and teachers' reactions to it. 

Less formal reports of differences in class- 
room behaviour are to be found daily in the staff- 
room of any school where foreign teachers work. 
Students are seen as too slow, too lively, reluctant 
to volunteer, unversed in the basics of classroom 
procedure like how to hand in exercise books, 
lacking in manners when addressing teachers. 

All these complaints can be seen as the results of 
cross-cultural differences. 

Dealing with the Differences 

JALT's 1993 International Conference on the 
theme of "Language and Culture" offered a 
chance to gauge how foreign teachers in Japan 
are approaching the differences between their 
own and their students' expectations of class- 
room life. A selection of titles from the Confer- 
ence Handbook (JALT, 1993, p. 30) reveals that 
there is interest in this issue: 

"Classroom Expectations: Behaviour and 
Pedagogy" 

"Student Behaviour in EFL Classes" 

"Listening to Lectures: Overcoming Cultural 
Gaps" 

"Opening a Second Culture Classroom" 

However, the perspective of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of these presentations is that it is the 
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students who should be taught to conform with 
the teacher's norms. One presenter had made a 
study of foreign teachers' expectations about 
classroom behaviour and asserted in her abstract: 
"The results of this study can potentially help 
Japanese students become more aware of what 
they might do to narrow the culture-communica- 
tion gap between themselves and their native- 
speaker teachers" (JALT, 1993, p.65). Another 
offered a series of critical incidents as tools to 
train students in how to take lessons from foreign 
teachers (JALT, 1993, p.41). 

At previous conferences, presenters have 
outlined programmes to train Japanese children 
to be "active learners" (Paul, 1993), to use videos 
to school students in how to behave in class with 
a foreign teacher (Barfield, T990), to offer college 
students rewards for "desirable behaviour" 
(Juguilon, 1988) and to implement a "hidden 
curriculum" to change students' behaviour 
(McGovern & Wadden, 1992). 

If there was near-consensus among the 
presenters, the opinions of those attending these 
presentations seemed to be just as monolithic. I 
went to many of the presentations and repeatedly 
heard similar arguments: "If the students are 
there to learn English, they should learn to 
behave like American (British, etc.) students," 
was the refrain of presenters and audience alike. 

Counterpoint 

Finding very few references to the issue in 
the language teaching literature, I turned instead 
to another area of cross-cultural education: 
economic development programmes and 
technology transfer. Hofstede (1986), in a paper 
written with such programmes in mind, con- 
cludes: 

If one chooses to cope with, rather 
than ignore. . .the perplexities of 
cross-cultural learning situations, 
there are obviously two possible 
strategies: 

1. Teach the teacher how to 
teach; 

2. Teach the learner how to 
learn. 

... If there is one foreign student in 
a class of 30 with a local teacher, (2) 
is the obvious approach. If the 
number of foreign students increas- 
es (1) will very soon become 
necessary. For an expatriate teacher, 

(1) is imperative, (p. 316) 

Why, then, does this not seem to be the consen- 



sus among JALT members? 

Justifications 

Proponents of the view that seemed to 
predominate at JALT 93 offered the following 
justifications for it: 

1) language students expect a foreign teacher 
to be different. 

2) language teaching is, by definition, 
behaviour modification. 

3) learning a language necessarily involves 
learning the culture of the people who 
speak it. 

4) the classroom behaviour imposed by 
foreign teachers has been shown to be 
more efficacious in the learning of 
languages than indigenous practices. 

Whilst not wishing to reject any of these argu- 
ments outright, I think a great deal of circum- 
spection is needed in their application to this 
issue. I shall deal with them one by one. 

1) It's What the Customers Want 

The argument that students expect a foreign 
teacher to be different is an attractive one. The 
cachet of the foreign teacher is apparent through- 
out the world and particularly here in Japan 
where it is the mainstay of the multi-billion yen 
conversation-school industry. This is clearly not 
just a matter of the foreign teacher's superior 
acquaintance with the target language and 
culture, but also a result of viewing foreign 
teachers as cultural artefacts in themselves. For 
many students, the possibility of contact with 
different ways of thinking and living is the main 
allure of a foreign language. The foreign teacher 
embodies this allure. If the teacher conducted 
classes just like a local, much of the attraction 
would disappear. 

This argument holds true, however, only for 
students who have chosen to study with a 
foreign teacher. In such a situation, I believe 
there is a strong case for the application of some 
foreign norms in the classroom. Yet many of our 
students have not chosen a foreign teacher: many 
of them have been assigned to a compulsory 
language course which happens to be taught by a 
foreigner. For such students, this reasoning is 
inappropriate. 

2) Language Teaching as Behaviour Modification 

Since language is learned behaviour, 
acquiring another language, by definition, 
involves modification of behaviour patterns. The 
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goal of language teaching is to adjust students' 
behaviour so that it is closer to the norms of the 
target language. When joining a class the 
students implicitly grant the teacher the right to 
modify their behaviour in this way, but only in so 
far as it will help them to become more proficient 
users of the language. 

If we were to ask students to practice 
making "1" and "r" sounds standing in front of a 
mirror, this would presumably be a modification 
of their normal behaviour patterns but it would 
be justified by its close relationship with study- 
ing the language. Other behaviour changes 
(becoming mass-murderers, rising each morning 
at 4:30 to pray) would clearly not be justified by 
this rationale. The question then becomes where 
exactly to draw the line between reasonable, 
pedagogically-justified behaviour changes and 
unreasonable ones. The two sections which 
follow address different aspects of this question. 

3. Language = Culture 

That language and culture are inseparable is 
a truism that needs little documentation here. 
Understanding a language involves understand- 
ing the culture that gives rise to it and using a 
language means entering, however briefly or 
imperfectly, into its culture. The competent 
speaker must be aware not only of linguistic 
norms but also of sociolinguistic and pragmatic 
norms that exist in societies where the language 
is spoken. Thus, language-teaching necessarily 
involves the transmission of culture and there 
can be no objection to classroom activities which 
inculcate this kind of cultural knowledge, since 
they are clearly covered by the implicit agree- 
ment. 

However, there is ample cause to question 
how students' ability in the language of a society 
can be enhanced by exposing them to the 
classroom-culture of that society, for this is the 
element of culture most likely to be learnt from 
the imposition of foreign classroom norms. 

For one group of students, the answer to this 
question is clear. For students who are being 
prepared to study in a country where the 
language is spoken there is undoubted benefit in 
preparing them for the kinds of interactions they 
are likely to encounter in the classroom whilst 
abroad. 

For students who are not being prepared to 
study abroad, however, the answer is less clear. 

As Andersen has demonstrated (1985), the micro- 
culture of the mono-cultural classroom is imbued 
with the ethos of the culture that surrounds it. 
Foreign teachers could argue that in imposing 
their own classroom norms they are providing 
students with insights into the ethos of the target 
culture. 

21 



Since few students are trained as ethnogra- 
phers, to be effective, this approach would need 
to be accompanied by some overt encouragement 
to the students to consider the cultural values 
that lie behind their own and the teacher's 
expectations of classroom behaviour. If the clash 
of expectations remains unanalysed, it can easily 
be dismissed by the students with such thoughts 
as "All foreign teachers are strict" or "The teacher 
does not know how we do things in this coun- 
try." 

To avoid such emotional reactions, it would 
perhaps be best, in constructing a course, not to 
involve students as participant-observers who 
must analyse the teachers' expectations as well as 
living up to them but to use videos of classrooms 
from the target culture that would allow students 
to observe without participating. 

Language courses which overtly attempt to 
turn the students into classroom ethnographers 
are very rare. One reason for this is perhaps that 
it is doubtful that such ethnographic investiga- 
tion represents an efficient use of teacher and 
student time and, more importantly, that the 
insights it would provide are of a kind that 
would be of direct use in improving proficiency 
in the language. 

4. Tried and Tested Methods 

Perhaps the most convincing argument for 
expecting students to conform to the classroom 
practices of their foreign teachers is that the 
methods of the teacher have been shown to be 
effective. As most language teaching research is 
carried out in English-speaking countries, it is 
understandable that teachers arriving from these 
countries may know more about it than local 
teachers or students. 

The assumptions behind this argument are 
often reinforced by the apparent ineffectiveness 
of local classroom practices. In the case of Japan, 
the school-system may or may not be teaching 
English efficiently but it is undeniably successful 
in producing high-school graduates who say "I 
have studied English for 6 years [following local 
classroom practices] but still I cannot speak 
English." 

A foreign teacher, faced with such students, 
may well come to the conclusion that the solution 
to the perceived inefficiencies of the local system 
is to teach in a different way, one shown by 
research to be effective. Thus the application of 
foreign classroom procedures becomes desirable 
as the best way to help students achieve their 
goal of linguistic proficiency. 

Many programmes of learner training are 
based on these assumptions. Learner training 
began by looking at the attributes and activities 
of successful language learners. From this was 
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developed a number of practices that can be 
taught to less successful learners to help them to 
become more successful (Oxford, 1989). 

This argument for changing student behav- 
iour, then, rests firmly on research into the 
efficiency of different behaviours. The first point 
to be made is that many of the behaviours that 
foreign teachers seek to encourage are unsup- 
ported by research. Behaviour like bowing to a 
teacher before a lesson begins, consulting 
classmates before answering a directly-addressed 
question from the teacher, and speaking quietly 
when dealing with a teacher may or may not be 
hindrances to more efficient language learning. 
There is no research to prove the matter one way 
or the other. Yet the eradication of such behav- 
iours is often a goal of learner training packages 
offered by foreign teachers in Japan (e.g., 
Skevington, 1993). 

For the areas in which research exists, the 
question is how widely the research results are 
applicable. Much of the research is carried out in 
the major English-speaking countries with 
subjects who are already living in the target- 
language community (i.e., second language 
students), yet the students dealt with in this 
paper are still in their own country (i.e. , foreign 
language students). The differences in the 
linguistic environment alone should give cause 
for thought about the applicability of research 
data from one group of students to the other. 
There are many other differences between the 
two groups: their motivation for learning the 
language, average class-size, average age, and 
familiarity with the target culture all differ. 

Studies of the effectiveness of various 
classroom practices over a wide variety of contexts 
do exist (especially in the areas of teaching 
methodology and classroom activities) and such 
studies can be carried out locally. Where research 
results applicable to the local context are available, 
they represent a powerful argument in favour of 
modifying teacher and student behaviour. 
However, where applicable studies do not exist, 
the argument is much weaker. 

Conclusion 

As the above comments show, there are 
several areas in which a strong case can be made 
for the application of foreign classroom norms. 
Specifically, they are: 

© when students have voluntarily chosen a 
teacher with foreign ways. 

© when students are being prepared to 
study abroad. 

© when research directly applicable to the 
teaching context suggests that such 
modification will lead to more effective 
learning. 



However, these points are far removed from 
the unproblematic generalisations we started 
with. Each calls for careful judgements to be 
made by the teacher. 

Here the model of the "reflective teacher" 
(Richards, 1990) seems to be a useful one. This 
model sees teachers as constantly gathering 
information about the classroom and the learning 
going on there and using this information as a 
basis for thousands of classroom-level decisions 
about how to proceed. 

What I am proposing is that the norms of 
behaviour to be applied in classrooms constitute 
one of the areas about which teachers who work 
across cultures need to reflect more deeply than 
many of them have done so far. 
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What Makes a Good Language Lesson? 

Stephen M. Ryan 
Osaka Institute of Technology 



Rationale 

Many elements go into the making of a 
language lesson: teacher, students, materials, 
atmosphere, ground rules, physical facilities, 
supplementary resources available, to name but a 
few. This study is an attempt to understand, 
from the students' point of view, what elements 
are necessary to make the lesson a good one. It is 
part of an on-going research project which will, 
at a later stage, also involve asking similar 
questions of teachers. It is based on the assump- 
tion that a good way to find out what students 
are thinking is to ask them. It also assumes 
though, that for various reasons, teachers do not 
always have the chance to consult their students 
oh such basic issues. It is not motivated by the 
idea that good teaching consists solely of giving 
students what they want. Rather, it rests on the 
belief that informed teachers take good decisions 
and that students' views are one of the areas of 
which teachers should seek to inform themselves. 

It is particularly important for foreign 
teachers to inform themselves about their 
students. Previous research projects I have been 
involved in have convinced me that students' 
views on such basic issues as what a good 
teacher is (Durham & Ryan, 1992), a good 
student (Ryan & Durham, 1992) or a just punish- 
ment (Ryan, Durham & Leonard, 1994) differ 
across cultures. Foreign teachers have seldom 
had the opportunity to be students within the 
culture in which they are teaching and so are 
likely to make incorrect assumptions about what 



their students are thinking. 

Japanese teachers, too, can benefit from such 
a survey. Although it is a common habit to think 
of cultures in terms of nation states, the percep- 
tion gaps that exist between generations or 
between successful students (who are likely to 
become teachers) and less successful ones (who 
are not) can be just as large as many occurring 
across national borders. 

The Survey 

Students at various kinds of schools and colleges 
were asked to respond in written Japanese to the 
open question (also in Japanese): 

Think of the best English lesson you 
have ever had. What was good 
about it? What made it different 
from other English lessons? Please 
give a detailed answer. 

The question was left deliberately open (some 
might say vague) in order to avoid pre-judging 
the answers by suggesting that they might 
involve certain categories. The dangers of asking 
an unintentionally loaded question are particu- 
larly strong when, as in this case, the researcher 
and the respondents come from different 
cultures. 

The question was printed at the top of a 
sheet of A4 paper. At the bottom of the paper 
was a line asking respondents to record their 
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gender and their grade in school. The rest of the 
paper was blank for the respondents to write on. 

The survey was conducted during regular 
English lessons (See Table 1). This has the 
potential disadvantage of focussing students 7 
attention on things that have happened in that 
particular class but the potential advantage of 
catching them in a "language lesson" frame of 
mind. 

No time-limit was suggested to the respon- 



dents but most of them finished within 10 
minutes. The responses were analysed to extract 
the elements of a good lesson which they 
mentioned. If, for example, a response said: "The 
best lesson I ever had was a conversation lesson 
with a foreign teacher," it was read as one 
mention of conversation and one mention of a 
foreign teacher. 

As more responses were analysed, the list of 
elements grew longer and it was possible to 
group some of them under headings such as 

"Type of Lesson," "Atmo- 
sphere" and "Materials." 
This grouping was done in 
order to make a long list of 
elements digestible for 
consumers of the results 
and is not intended to 
suggest that the students 
themselves would have 
grouped their responses in 
this way. 

Results 

With respondents of 
such different ages, 
backgrounds, levels of 
academic ability, and types 
of institution, I had no 
intention of producing one 
set of results to show the 
preferences of the "aver- 
age student." I considered 
that such figures would be 
meaningless. Consequent- 
ly, I drew up tables for 
each of the types of 
institutions, differentiating 
respondents where 
possible by grade or by 
major. 

These tables were distrib- 
uted at JALT 95 and are 
available fromthe author. 

However, the most 
surprising finding to 
emerge from this study is 
that there is very little 
difference in the elements 
of a good language lesson 
mentioned by respon- 
dents, regardless of any of 
the demographic or 
institutional variables. 
Students in all the groups 
listed above tended to 
mention roughly the same 



TablA 1 Sample Data were collected from the following 


groups of students 




Data Samples 




Companv class: 13 respondents; 


2 female, 11 male 


Universitv - hieh level (non-Enelish majors): 
1st year: 97 respondents; 

2nd year: 55 respondents; 

3rd year: 11 respondents; 


32 female, 65 male 
22 female, 33 male 
8 female, 3 male 


Universitv - mid-level (2nd vear students): 
English majors 26 respondents; 

Non-English majors 19 respondents; 


9 female, 17 male 
13 female, 6 male 


Eneineerine universitv (1st vear students): 
38 respondents; 


4 female, 34 male 


Women's universitv (1st vear students): 
23 respondents; 


all female 


Junior College (English majors): 

1st year: 41 respondents; 

2nd year: 51 respondents; 


all female 
all female 


Senmomakko (1st and 2nd vear): 

27 respondents; 


9 female, 18 male 


High School - high level: 

1st year: 34 respondents; 

2nd year: 30 respondents; 

3rd year: 27 respondents; 


11 female, 23 male 
16 female, 14 male 
13 female, 14 male 


Hieh School - mid-level (3rd year students): 
37 respondents; 


20 female, 17 male 


lunior Hieh School - low level (2nd year students): 

43 respondents; all male 


Total: 572 respondents; 274 (47.9%) female; 298 (52.1%) male. 
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elements in roughly the same proportions. 

As a result, I no longer hesitate to offer the 
following table (Table 2) which not only sum- 
marises all the results obtained but also offers a 
reasonably fair reflection of the answers given by 
any particular group of students surveyed. The 
table is followed by a list of points on which a 
particular sub-set of the sample did differ from 
the average. 

Points on Which Particular Groups Varied 
From This General Picture: 

Company class— Obviously the sample (13) was too 
small to draw any conclusions. 

University - high level— Students in this group 
were particularly eager to learn practical English 
for discussing topical topics. First year students 
especially enjoyed expressing their own ideas in 
English. 

University.- mid-level— A high percentage (31.5%) 
of non-English major students in this group said 
they had never had a good English lesson. 
Engineering university— In this group, students 
were especially enamoured of conversation 
lessons in which they could talk to each other. 
Women's university— No obvious variation from 
the average. 

Junior College- These students loved watching 
videos. 

Senmongakko- Fun and games were particularly 
favoured by this group. 

High School - high level— Third year students here 
liked nothing better than having a foreign teacher 
chat with them about life abroad. 

High School - mid-level— These students set great 
store by clear explanations, especially of gram- 



mar points. 

Junior High School - low level- Fun, games an 
lessons about pronunciation went down well 
here. 

Discussion 

The results tabulated above speak for themselves. 
A very strong pattern emerges at all the institu- 
tions surveyed: students like to learn practical 
English in small conversation classes taught by 
foreign teachers using videos in a fun atmo- 
sphere with games and explanations that are easy 
to understand. 

It will be interesting to see, when the second 
part of this survey (asking a similar question to 
teachers) is complete, to see how far language 
teachers see it as their role to provide students 
with these things. 
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Table 2 The Elements of a Good Language Lesson 

Grand Summary of Elements Mentioned by More than One Respondent 



Type of lesson 

Conversation 111 

Listening 26 

Pronunciation 29 

Speaking 13 

Reading 6 

English literature 6 

STEP/TOEFL preparation 4 

Vocabulary 4 

Drama 2 

Content (other than English) 2 

Grammar 2 

Atmosphere 

Fun 89 

English only 18 

Relaxed 18 

Chance to make friends 9 

Interesting 6 

English the main classroom language 5 
Tense 5 

Fresh 3 

Friendly 2 

Free 2 

Slow pace 2 

Breaks in lesson 2 

Teacher 

Foreign 110 

Entertaining 19 

Knows many interesting things 4 

Knows English well 3 

Team-teaching 3 

Speaks English 3 

Knowledgeable 2 

Foreign perspective 2 

Corrects students' mistakes 2 

Can speak Japanese 2 

Beautiful 2 

Clear pronunciation 2 

Motivates students 2 

Students 

Active 10 

Have a sense of progress 6 

Can get a good grade 3 

Prepare well 2 

Want to participate 2 

Include some foreign students 2 

Materials 

Video 56 

Songs 18 

Tape 8 

Handouts (not textbook) 6 

Newspapers 3 

Ideas from students 3 

Go beyond textbook 3 



Pictures 2 

Activities 

Games 51 

Talk to foreign teacher 27 

Talk to other students 14 

Express their own ideas in English 11 
Quiz 9 

Groupwork 7 

Discussion 7 

Pairwork 6 

Teacher corrects pronunciation 6 

Party 5 

Listen to a tape 3 

Teacher explains the logic of 

grammar 2 

Teacher asks many questions 2 

Role play 2 

Students talk to teacher individually 2 
Students talk about themselves 2 

Debate 2 

Students can earn bonus points 2 

Students speak a lot 2 

Talk to teacher in English 2 

Frequent tests 2 

Lesson content 

Practical /useful English 43 

Real English ‘ 33 

Foreign life 30 

Daily conversation 30 

Pronunciation 11 

Topical topics 8 

Logic of English 7 

Foreign teacher's experiences 5 

Basic English 4 

No grammar 4 

Natural conversation 3 

Goes beyond text itself 3 

Comparison of varieties of English 2 
How to study 2 

Explanations 

Easy to understand 39 

Simple 11 

Stresses important points 4 

Thorough 2 

Methodical 2 

Class Size 

Small 24 

Other 

No preparation needed 2 

Frequent lessons 2 
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Learning Styles of Japanese Students 

Naoko Ozeki 
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Recent growing interest in the learner- 
centered classroom which emphasizes the 
learner's needs, interests, and preferences sheds 
light on individual differences of the learners 
(e.g., Nunan, 1988; Richards & Lockhart, 1994). In 
the pre-course planning stage of the learner- 
centered curriculum, students' subjective 
information such as perceptual learning style 
preferences, grouping preferences, and preferred 
learning arrangement is asked through question- 
naires along with biographic data such as age, 
proficiency level, and nationality (e.g., Nunan, 
1988). 

Among the subjective information, perceptu- 
al learning style preferences and grouping 
preferences play a key role in determining the 
parameters of the learner-centered curriculum 
because these preferences are closely related to 
preferred methodology. Yet, very limited 
research has been carried out in order to investi- 
gate learning style preferences of Japanese 
students. 

Previous Research on Japanese Students* 
Learning Styles 

Learning styles are defined as a general, 
consistent, often unconscious tendency of how 
students perceive, respond to, and interact with a 
new subject (Ellis, 1989; Guild & Garger, 1985; 
Keefe, 1979; Oxford, Hollaway, & Horton- 
Murillo, 1992). 

Reid (1987) was the first researcher who 
investigated perceptual learning styles of ESL 
students. She developed a questionnaire which 
was aimed at identifying four perceptual 
learning styles: visual, auditory, kinesthetic, and 
tactile; and two other learning styles: individual 
and group. 

1. Visual learners are those who learn best 

o 



by seeing words in books, workbooks, 
and on the board, and by studying films, 
charts, and other visual materials. They 
benefit most from reading. 

2. Auditory learners are those who learn 
best from oral explanation and from 
hearing words spoken. They prefer 
learning by listening to lectures, other 
students, and audio tapes. 

3. Kinesthetic learners are those who learn 
best by getting physically involved in 
learning. They remember things best 
when they learn them through role-play, 
simulation, and field trips. 

4. Tactile learners are those who learn best 
when engaged in "hands-on" learning, 
such as building models, making things, 
and doing experiments. 

5. Group learners are those who learn best 
when they work with others. Group 
interaction helps them understand new 
materials better. 

6. Individual learners are those who learn 
best when they work alone. They are 
capable of understanding new materials 
by themselves, and remember better what 
they learn when they work alone. 

Although Reid succeeded in identifying learning 
styles of most ESL students, she failed to identify 
statistically significant- learning styles of Japanese 
students because they avoided checking the 
survey answers. Strongly Agree and Strongly 
Disagree (Reid, 1990). 

Similarly, Hyland (1994) conducted a survey 
with Japanese students in Japan as well as in 
New Zealand in order to investigate learning 
styles of Japanese students. He used not only the 
original English version of Reid's survey but also 
the Japanese translation of Reid's survey because 
he was afraid that the Japanese students might 
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avoid checking the survey answers Strongly Agree 
and Strongly Disagree. He translated Strongly 
Agree and Strongly Disagree into Japanese, tsuyoku 
so omou and tsuyoku so omowanai , respectively, 
which sounded unnatural to the Japanese 
students. In spite of the use of Japanese in the 
survey, he could not identify learning styles of 
Japanese students either. 

Problem 

This research examines whether or not 
Japanese students have particular major learning 
style preferences. Furthermore, the differences of 
learning styles among the three groups of 
Japanese students are compared in order to 
examine the effects of the different situations 
they are in on their learning styles. Finally, the 
relationships between identified learning styles 
and individual variables, TOEFL scores and 
length of stay in the U.S. are analyzed. 

Method 

Research Method 

A self-reporting questionnaire was used for 
the research. 

Subjects 

In total, 78 Japanese students participated in 
the survey: fifty undergraduate students who 
study at a university in Nagoya and 28 students 
who study at a language institute as well as 
regular matriculated students at an American 
university in both undergraduate and graduate 
classes. These students are further divided into 
three groups: (a) 40 students who study in Japan 
and have never studied in an English-speaking 
country; (b) 10 students who study in Japan and 
have studied in an English-speaking country for 
more than one year; and (c) 28 Japanese students 
who study at an American university. 



Materials 

A self-reporting survey developed by Reid 
(1987) was used in order to maintain validity and 
reliability as an instrument to measure learning 
styles. However, the survey was translated into 
Japanese for two reasons. First, some students 
were not proficient enough in English to under- 
stand survey questions written in English. 

Second, they might avoid checking survey 
answers such as Strongly Agree or Strongly 
Disagree, just as they did in Reid's (1987) ques- 
tionnaire. In fact, Japanese people do not use the 
word, strongly, when they express agreement and 
disagreement, because it sounds too extreme and 
awkward. These expressions were translated into 
Japanese (see Appendix) so that they would 
indicate the same degree of agreement or 
disagreement as the English expressions and also 
sound more natural. 

Statistical Analyses 

Preference means for each set of variables — 
visual, auditory, kinesthetic, tactile, group, and 
individual — were calculated in order to deter- 
mine learning style preferences of Japanese 
students. Then learning styles were further 
identified for each of three groups. For the 
students who study at the American university, 
the relationships between learning styles and 
individual variables, TOEFL scores and length of 
stay in the U.S., were also analyzed through 
analysis of variance (see Table 1). 

Results and Discussion 

Learning Style Preferences of Japanese Students 

Contrary to Reid's (1987) survey results, 
Japanese students showed a variety of learning 
style preferences. Reid suggests that a preference 
mean of 13.50 or above is considered to be a 

major learning style preference. If the 
data is interpreted according to her 
definition, Japanese students possess, 
in fact, each learning style as their 
major one (see Figure 1). However, 
the data of Reid's study and this 
study correspond with each other in 
terms of the general tendency of 
learning styles of the students. 

For example, the Japanese 
students in both studies have no 
single strong learning preference. 
Therefore, it is difficult to generalize 
learning styles of Japanese students as 
a group. Second, the Japanese 
students in both studies don't like 
group learning as much as the other 



Table 1 Learning Style Questionnaire Variable: 
TOEFL Scores and Length of Stay in the U.S. 



Length of stay 


n 


TOEFL scores 


n 


Less than 3 months 


4 


400-449 


2 


3 to 6 months 


3 


450-499 


4 


7 to 11 months 


2 


500-549 


14 


12 to 17 months 


5 


550-599 


5 


18 months to 2 years 


4 






Over 2 years 


3 






Over 3 years 


7 
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learning styles. 

Three groups. 

Overall, three groups of the Japanese 
students showed differences of learning style 
preferences (see Table 2). This supported 
research findings (Davidman, 1981; Reid, 1987; 
Viteli, 1989) that adult learners seem to be able to 
modify and extend different learning styles 
depending on the situations they are in. 

The students who study in Japan and have 
lived in an English-speaking country more than 
one year showed much stronger preferences for 
auditory, tactile, and individual learning than the 
other two groups. Their learning styles are close 
to those of American students. The most striking 
fact was that the students studying in the U.S. 
indicated that group learning was a negative 
learning style. In addition, they preferred 
individual learning more strongly than the 
students who studied in Japan. They may have 
formed a negative attitude toward group 
learning because they might have had difficulty 
in cooperating with American or multinational 
students in the language institute, undergradu- 
ate, or graduate classes. 

Individual Variables 

TOEFL Scores 

The relationships between TOEFL scores and 
learning styles were examined with students who 
study at the American university. Statistical 
analysis revealed significant relationships 
between TOEFL scores and learning style 
preference (p < .05). Less auditory, less kinesthet- 
ic, and less group-oriented students appeared to 
get high TOEFL scores. 

Hyland (1994) states that 
students who learn English by 
Communicative Language 
Teaching (CLT) tend to show 
preferences for auditory, kinesthet- 
ic, and group learning. Nonethe- 
less, the results show that the 
students who receive high scores 
in TOEFL tend to prefer auditory, 
kinesthetic, and group learning 
less than those who receive low 
scores. As a consequence, the 
results suggest that students who 
are taught by CLT will probably 
not be successful in examinations 
such as TOEFL, which measures 
students' cognitive academic 
language proficiency. 

Er|o 29 



Length of Stay 

Statistical analysis demonstrated interesting 
trends with the students studying at the Ameri- 
can university: The longer the students had lived 
in the U.S., the less they preferred kinesthetic and 
group learning styles, and the more they pre- 
ferred the individual learning style (p < .05). 

A strong preference for individual learning 
and a dislike for group learning among the 
students studying at the American university 
raise a question. In the U.S., group work is 
applied in university classes and in English 
language programs far more frequently than in 
Japanese classrooms. Adult learners are consid- 
ered to be able to modify and extend different 
learning styles depending on the situations they 
are in (Davidman, 1981; Reid, 1987; Viteli, 1989). 
However, the results indicated that the Japanese 
students had not adjusted themselves to U.S. 
academic classrooms in terms of group learning. 
Adult learners might be able to modify and 
develop learning styles with respect to visual, 
auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile learning, but 
they appeared to have difficulty modifying their 
learning styles regarding group learning. 

Conclusions and Implications for the 
Classroom 

Japanese students showed a diversity of 
learning style preferences. They don't like group 
learning as much as visual, auditory, kinesthetic, 
tactile, and individual learning. They seem to be 
able to modify learning styles concerning visual, 



Figure 1 . Comparison of learning styles of 
Japanese students in Reid’s and this study. 
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auditory, kinesthetic, and tactile learning styles. 
However, they appear to have difficulty develop- 
ing individual and group learning styles. 
Furthermore, students who are less auditory, 
kinesthetic, and group-oriented tend to get high 
scores on the TOEFL. 

Given these premises, we should consider 
whether or not teachers should accommodate 
students' learning style preferences. There are 
two approaches to students' learning styles 
which I identify as the accommodation and 
eclectic approaches. 



Table 2 Learning Style Preferences of the 
Three Groups of Japanese Students 





Group A 


Group B 


Group C 




Mean 


Mean 


Mean 


Visual 


15.75 


15.30 


15.44 


Auditory 


16.25 


18.90 


16.67 


Kinesthetic 


17.55 


18.90 


17.26 


Tactile 


16.44 


19.40 


16.11 


Group 


15.13 


15.00 


11.48 


Individual 


15.25 


16.50 


17.26 



Note: Reid suggests that preference means of 
11.49 or less are considered to be negative 
learning style preference. Group A = students 
who study in Japan and have never lived in an 
English-speaking country; Group B = students 
who study in Japan and have lived in an 
English-speaking country for more than one 
year; Group C = students who study in the U.S. 



The proponents of the accommodation approach 
(e.g., Carbo, 1984; Cavanaugh, 1981; Dunn, 1983; 
Dunn & Dunn, 1993; Hoffer, 1986; Young, 1989) 
assert that it is beneficial for students if teachers 
provide them with individualized instruction 
which matches the students' identified learning 
styles. They also argue that students show 
significantly better achievement and satisfaction, 
and improve their attitudes toward learning 
when taught through their preferred learning 
style. In addition to this, from the psychological 
point of view, Gregorc (1979) warns that periods 
of great mismatch of learning styles and teaching 
styles result in frustration, anger, and avoidance 
behavior in the students. 

The proponents of the eclectic approach to 
students' learning styles (e.g., Davidman, 1981; 
Friedman & Alley, 1984; Grasha, 1984; Hunt, 
1979; Hyland; 1994; Melton, 1990; Oxford et al., 
1992; Reid, 1987; Smith & Renzulli, 1984) recog- 



nize that students should have an opportunity to 
learn through their preferred learning styles in 
order to experience success in academic achieve- 
ment. However, they also emphasize that 
teachers should not accommodate individuals' 
learning styles on all occasions. Their arguments 
are based on pedagogical, psychological, and 
educational perspectives. 

From the pedagogical view, Davidman 
(1981) criticizes the accommodation approach, 
especially the one promoted by the team of Dunn 
(e.g., Dunn, Dunn, & Price, 1975). He claims that 
their approach reinforces each student's potential 
learning style and promotes the creation of a 
personalized learning environment geared to 
students' preferences. It undermines the principle 
of public education as a vehicle for creating 
enlightened citizens. Moreover, individualized 
education might result in personalized education 
at home where individuals learn in the perfect 
environment which is congruent with each 
individual's learning style. 

From the psychological perspective, Grasha 
(1984) asserts that people cannot tolerate environ- 
ments which match their preferred learning 
styles for a long time and that such environments 
do not necessarily result in improved perfor- 
mance or interest of students. 

From the educational viewpoint, the 
proponents of the eclectic approach (e.g., Hyland, 
1994; Melton, 1990; Oxford et al., 1992; Reid, 

1987) claim that students can profit most from a 
teacher who exhibits a wide range of teaching 
styles and techniques rather than a teacher who 
has a limited repertoire, because they will have to 
handle all of the styles of learning in the long 
run. They recommend that teachers should create 
materials and activities that will satisfy all the 
learning styles of the students. 

In the Japanese university classroom, which 
version of the leaming-style-based approach 
would be appropriate, the accommodation or 
eclectic approach? The results showed diversity 
in Japanese students' learning style preferences. 
Therefore, constantly using the same teaching 
style that focuses on limited learning styles 
would probably not be effective for these 
particular students. Moreover, it is not feasible to 
provide the students, who showed a variety of 
combinations of learning style preferences, with 
personalized instruction in the university English 
classroom where often more than 60 students 
study in one class, as is generally recommended 
by the proponents of the accommodation 
approach (e.g., Cavanaugh, 1981; Dunn, 1983, 
1984; Carbo, 1984; Hoffer, 1986). The data 
suggests that it would be most profitable for 
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teachers to apply a variety of teaching styles and 
techniques and create materials and activities 
that will address every learning style, as the 
proponents of the eclectic approach suggest (e.g.. 
Smith & Renzulli, 1984; Friedman & Alley, 1984). 

Furthermore, if we take into account 
Japanese students' very weak preference for 
group learning and adopt the accommodation 
approach, it is clear that we cannot use group 
work frequently applied in the Communicative 
Language Teaching oriented classroom. Some 
researchers (Reid, 1987; Young, 1987) even 
suggest that we have to reconsider the recent 
TESL/TEFL curriculum innovations such as the 
communicative approach that was developed in 
a Western cultural context. 

In the ESL/EFL classroom, students and 
teachers often possess mutually incompatible sets 
of beliefs about the nature of language and 
language learning (Nunan, 1988; Richards & 
Lockhart, 1994). Teachers tend to believe that 
communicative activities are the most effective 
for fluency development, whereas adult ESL/ 

EFL students tend to believe that traditional 
learning activities such as grammar exercises and 
rote memorization are useful for learning. 
Therefore, teaching styles and learning styles 
often conflict. 

It would be better for teachers to adopt the 
modified eclectic learning-style-based approach. 
In this approach, negotiating the methodology 
with the students would be a solution to settle 
this dilemma (Davidman, 1981; Nunan, 1988; 
Richards & Lockhart, 1994). Teachers would use 
instruments to identify students' perceptual 
learning styles only as a point of departure. That 
is, by using the results of the instruments, 
teachers would have dialogs with the students 
about their learning styles through conferences 
and classroom meetings. Through these on-going 
dialogs or negotiations, teachers can help 
students explore potential alternative learning 
styles such as group learning to maximize 
learning outcomes based on the individual's 
needs. For example, if the students need to 
develop basic interpersonal communicative skills 
rather than cognitive academic language profi- 
ciency, teachers can gradually move from 
traditional learning activities to more communi- 
cative activities by explaining the value of 
communicative activities to the students through 
conferences (Nunan, 1988; Richards & Lockhart, 
1994). 
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Japanese Students’ Nonverbal 
Responses: What They Teach Us 

Ian Nakamura 

Hiroshima University (Part-time) 



It isn't just that people "talk" to each 
other without the use of words, but 
that there is an entire universe of 
behavior that is unexplored, 
unexamined, and very much taken 
for granted. 

- Edward T. Hall 
(1990, p. vii) 1 

Context: A Description of the Teaching 
Context 

1 have been teaching English in Japan for 
over twelve years. In all that time, the issue 
which has never failed to interest and challenge 
me as a North American teacher is what happens 
when 1 ask students questions. Sometimes, 
answers are forthcoming and the class proceeds. 
However, there are other times when nothing 
seems to happen. My questions are met with 
silence. What are students thinking? What should 
I do? Will my responses to their silence help or 
hinder their attempts to answer? By systematical- 
ly observing, interpreting, and evaluating what 
was happening in one of my classes, I hoped to 
understand what students in Japan are thinking 
and feeling when silent. 

The first year high school students in this 
study were interested in supplementing their 
regular English studies at school with further 
practice in speaking and listening outside of 



school. A special class was held once a week in 
the evening. There were nine students, two boys 
and seven girls. Seven of the nine attend one of 
the two top academic schools in the city. I would 
describe the overall class level as pre-intermedi- 
ate in terms of knowledge of English. 

I became interested in learning more about 
this particular class because it was the least 
verbally responsive of all my classes. They did 
not easily speak out in class even though 
improving their conversational skill was their 
stated reason for attending. I wanted to find out 
why they hesitated to speak and learn how to 
move them towards their goal of being able to 
speak more. 

Questions: Focusing on What I Want to Know 

While students did express a range of 
responses both verbal and nonverbal, I focused 
on the nonverbal responses because they tend to 
be overlooked in favor of the verbal responses. 
Furthermore, nonverbal responses were more 
abundant and more consistently expressed and 
displayed than verbal responses in this group of 
students. Even the quietest student was quite 
animated nonverbally with gestures, facial 
expressions, and active avoidance of eye contact. 
This observation is supported by Reinelt (1987) 
whose series of drawings portray a Japanese 
student's nonverbal actions when asked a 
. question by a non-Japanese teacher. 
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I wanted to know: (a) What nonverbal 
responses do Japanese students make (when the 
foreign teacher asks a question)?; and (b) what do 
these responses mean? Like Reinelt (1987), I believe 
that examining what happens during this silence 
(and why) can "increase the understanding on 
the part of the non-Japanese teacher " ( p.4). 



Data Collection and Method - Addressing the 
Question 

Following the description of triangulation in 
classroom research as given in van Lier (1988), I 
decided to use three data sources: video, inter- 
views, and a journal. A video of teacher-student 
interactions during class would serve as the 
central data source. Interviews with other 
teachers, adult students, and the students in this 
study would be conducted focusing on what 
these informants noticed about the students' 
nonverbal responses on video. Finally, I would 
write regularly in a journal about the inquiry 
process as new concerns, insights, and questions 
evolved. 

I began by videotaping the class for four 
consecutive lessons. Then from the nearly four 
hours of raw footage, I selected representative 
interactions between each student and myself. 
There were six scenes lasting from one to three 
minutes each, for a total of 15 minutes. 

I interviewed seven of my adult Japanese 
students, seven Japanese English teachers, and 
one Canadian English teacher. In the first round 
of interviews, I opened each interview by setting 
the situation: A teacher has asked a student a 
question, but the student is silent. Then I always 
asked the same series of questions: (a) What do 
you imagine the student is thinking?; (b) What 
are other possibilities?; and (c) What do you 
think the student would do nonverbally in each 
case mentioned above? From this point, the 
interviews became more open-ended. I jotted 
down the ideas being generated in order to 
clarify and stimulate thinking for both of us 
about possible reasons and meanings behind the 
actions. I concluded each interview by asking: 
What nonverbal responses do Japanese students make 
and what do these responses mean? 

I conducted a second round of interviews 
with the same informants, showed them the 15- 
minute edited class video, and asked them what 
they noticed. This time, I prepared a viewing 
guide to help them organize their comments. 
There were three headings: nonverbal actions, 
meaning, and effectiveness to convey meaning. 
They could write in Japanese or English. What 
we lost in spontaneity, we gained in the thought- 
fulness of their remarks. One informant wrote, 

o 
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"(The student in the video) looks at other things, 
not your eyes. She thinks and thinks what to say 
in English. She understands what you say, but 
she thinks how to say (it) in English." 2 

In addition to the class video and the 
interviews, I kept a journal on the inquiry 
process. Based on the descriptions of the use of 
diaries in teacher education in Bailey (1990), and 
Cochran-Smith and Lytle (1993), I kept a reflec- 
tive account of what I was learning about my 
question and how to get more information about 
it through the data sources. I tried to make 
reflective analysis a regular follow-up to data 
collection. After one interview, I wrote, "What I 
learned from (Mr.) Miyazaki is students are 
trying to avoid confrontation with the teacher 
when they can't respond well. If they can 
respond, behavior is clear, direct, and active." 3 

In a final attempt to learn more about what 
others are seeing, I showed the video to the 
students who appeared in it. I met individually 
with each student. Before, during, and after 
viewing the video, they filled out a viewing 
guide about body language and related meanings 
(see Appendix 1). 

Next, I showed them the video scenes again 
and froze the frame whenever there was a 
nonverbal action I wanted them to talk about. I 
would ask, "What were you thinking about at 
that moment?" and primarily spoke in English 
while students responded in Japanese. 

Findings and Implications: What Do They 
Mean? 

From the data, I compiled a list of 40 ways in 
which students expressed themselves nonverbal- 
ly. Out of this list, six basic categories emerged: 

(a) direction which eyes are looking; (b) touching 
face or hair; (c) coordinated hand movement; (d) 
torso movement; (e) head movement; and (f) 
miscellaneous, as there were variations. For 
example, in the category of eye contact, they 
looked down in front of themselves, looked away 
and down, looked away and up, looked at their 
friend (s), looked at me, and looked at their book 
or notebook (see appendices). 

Though producing a list of nonverbal actions 
appeared to answer the first part of my question, 
thinking beyond the observation and description 
of actions revealed the complexity of attempting 
to answer the second part of the question, "What 
do specific actions mean?" Here the answers were 
much less clear. Informants and I were skeptical 
about the accuracy and value of neatly assigning 
concise and uniform meaning to each action 
because such simplification did not account for 
individual differences or the full context of the 
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situation. For example, I found out that smiling 
for one student meant "I have finished the 
assignment" while it meant "I don't understand 
the question" for another, and "I don't want to 
try any more" for a third. 

Hall (1976) expresses similar doubts. He 
believes the popularization of reading people's 
body language in the 70s is "doomed to 
failure"(p. 82). Efforts to attach specific meaning 
to parts of nonverbal actions do not sufficiently 
account for the context. However, he goes on to 
say. 

In any encounter, particularly 
intercultural or interethnic, the 
correct reading of the other person's 
verbal and nonverbal behavior is 
basic to transactions at all levels. In 
fact, the correct reading of all 
sensory inputs and their integration 
into a coherent picture is one of the 
most important things we do. (1976, 

pp. 81-82) 

Well aware of the dangers of looking for 
highly specific meanings in students' nonverbal 
responses on one hand, yet on the other feeling a 
critical need to understand, accept, and work 
with their reality of the silence, I looked at the 
meanings of students' actions in the data. There 
were basic six meanings: (a) Doesn't understand 
the question; (b) Doesn't know the answer; (c) 
Doesn't know how to say the answer in English; 
(d) Feels nervous; (e) Feels embarrassed; and (f) 

Is thinking. 

In order to set the meanings closer to the 
context in which they were perceived by the 
informants, I regrouped the six meanings into 
three broad categories based on Japanese words 
spoken in the interviews:l) Wakaranai which 
literally means "I don't know/understand." This 
category included (a), (b), and (c) above. 2) Agaru 
which includes feelings of distress, tension, and 
discomfort. It consisted of (d) and (e). 3) Kangae 
dut which literally means "in the middle of 
thinking" represented (f). 

During the interviews, I had asked the 
informants to write down first descriptions and 
then meanings of the students' actions. Now, I 
looked at how the informants had matched 
action and meaning. For the category wakaranai , 
the three most frequently mentioned nonverbal 
actions (with the first action listed as being 
noticed the most) were looks away from the 
teacher, touches face, and looks directly at the 
teacher. As for agaru , touches hair or on side of 
head, plays with hands, and touches face were 
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noticed. Looks away from the teacher, looks up, 
and looks down were thought to show kangae 
diu. Overlaps appeared in the results in two 
cases. One action is mentioned under two 
categories of meanings. Looks away from the 
teacher is found in the categories of wakaranai 
and kangae dm. Touches face appears in both 
wakaranai and agaru. 

Though these overlaps reminded me that it 
is too simplistic and even misleading to claim 
there are clear and consistent one to one relation- 
ships between specific actions and meanings, I 
see two possibilities for classroom application. 
First, the results above show that use of hands 
and eye direction were the most noticeable 
features. A teacher could look for these two 
actions by students in order to get an idea what 
the student is thinking. Second, the most com- 
monly mentioned action under each category of 
meaning (the first action listed under each 
category) suggests that one action could be 
expressing a problem of language, emotions, or 
time. Of course, the reason(s) a student is silent 
may be any combination and degree of the 
above, in addition to other factors inside and 
outside the classroom. However, considering key 
actions could represent basic problem areas. 

A Change in Classroom Practice: An 
Application 

Before this study, I tended to wait for 
students' answers about the same amount of time 
without considering that students' nonverbal 
actions were also responses and could be clues as 
to their readiness to speak. I was treating all 
cases of student silence in the same way, simply 
waiting. As a result of this study, I am now 
making distinctions among the students' 
nonverbal responses when they are silent 
according to characteristic actions under the 
three categories of meanings, wakaranai, agaru, 
and kangae chu. My hope is the understanding of 
specific commonly occurring nonverbal actions 
by students will generate alternative courses of 
actions to help students and teachers bridge the 
silence. 

My assumption is that reading students' 
nonverbal responses helps me understand their 
situation and thus enables me to provide the kind 
of support they need. The findings described 
above can be applied to a three-part teaching 
decision-making process of observation, interpre- 
tation, and response. For example, if I notice the 
student is making considerable efforts to avoid 
eye contact with me, I will think he/she is having 
trouble either understanding the question or 
forming an answer. In other words, the student 
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wants to say, " wakaranai My response will be to 
give some kind of language support such as 
repetition of the question or explanation of 
vocabulary. In another situation, if the main 
nonverbal response I see is hand movement, such 
as fidgeting or touching hair or on side of head, I 
will respond in a manner appropriate to a 
student under stress. I will give emotional 
support through verbal and nonverbal signs of 
encouragement like saying with a smile, "You 
can do it." In a third case in which the student 
looks away and possibly up very calmly as 
opposed to the clear intention of eye contact 
avoidance of wakaranai , I will think kangae chu. 
Probably, the student mainly needs more time to 
either understand the question, form an answer, 
or both. 1 will wait a little longer for an answer. 

So now, instead of one course of teaching action 
or response to a student's silence (i.e., waiting), I 
now have three possible responses, my former 
all-purpose way and two alternatives (see 
Appendix 2). 

A Final Question: What About the Students? 

A final question remains to be addressed. Do 
the students have a greater understanding of 
how to be more verbally responsive as a result of 
participating in this study? In recent classes, I 
have noticed a change in their general response 
style. When I ask them questions now, they 
appear to be quicker to respond verbally while 
also trying to make eye contact with me. There 
seems to be a conscious attempt by students to 
give me a coordinated verbal and nonverbal 
response. Even when they do not understand my 
question, they make a greater effort to say 
something like "I beg your pardon?" I believe 
students' experience of collaborating with me, 
seeing themselves on video, and answering 
reflective questions is changing their attitude 
about the role of silence, nonverbal responses, 
and verbal responses in teacher-student conver- 
sations. 

When recently asked about the relative 
importance of verbal and nonverbal responses in 
communication, one student wrote, "I can not 
express myself only by words, but others can not 
know what I am thinking without my words." 4 
This idea represents the students' general 
conclusion. Although there is an important role 
played by nonverbal actions, in the end they 
need to express themselves verbally through 
words. By looking closer at the nonverbal 
responses which occur in the classroom, students 
and teachers together may reach a new level of 
awareness and understanding of how to commu- 
nicate with each other. 
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Notes 

1. Hall (1990) reflects in this third edition's introduc- 
tion about how the need for cross-cultural understand- 
ing through insightful observation has not diminished 
since The Silent Language was originally published in 
1959. 

"We must also accustom ourselves to the fact that 
messages on the word level can mean one thing and 
that sometimes something quite different is being 
communicated on another level. Thirty years is not 
enough time to make these points; certainly much more 
time is needed before all their implications are 
realized" ( p.viii). 

2. Mizuho Michimachi, a colleague, wrote this 
comment (Oct. 1994) while watching the class video. 
First she described the action the student was making 
and then imagined what she was thinking. 

3. Yuji Miyazaki, a colleague, is giving me a concluding 
comment during our interview (Nov. 1994) based on 
what he had just seen in the class video and how it was 
related to his own observations in his classroom. 

4. Hiroko Shintani (pseudonym), then a first year high 
school, was responding to the question: "Which is more 
important for good communication in English between 
you and your teacher, speaking, body language, or 
both? Why?" (Jan. 1995). This reflective writing task 
took place a month after the data collection including 
interviews with students. 
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Appendix 1: Questions 

*Note- The questions on the original three-page form were written in both English and Japanese. Students were 
asked to write their answers in Japanese. They took three classes to complete all the questions , watch the video 
individually , and do the interview. Later, the answers were translated into English. 

Part I. Questions before viewing the video 

1. What body language, gestures, and eye contact do you make when Ian asks you a question? (Try to 
give three examples.) 

2. What do they mean? (The actions described above.) 

3. Do you think Ian understands your meaning (of the actions described above)? Why? 

Part II. Questions during video viewing 

1. What body language, gestures, and eye contact did you use when Ian asked you questions that you 
did not immediately say an answer? (Try to give three examples.) 

2. What were you thinking and feeling when you were making the actions (written above)? 

3. Please speak to Ian in Japanese and explain to him what you were thinking and feeling when the 
action on video is frozen. (This was the interview question.) 

Part III. Questions after viewing the video and the interview 

1. When you don't understand Ian's questions, what body language, gestures, and eye contact do you 
use? (Try to give three examples.) 

2. When you understand the question, but need more time to answer in English? (Three examples.) 

3. When you understand the question and you know how to answer in English, but you feel too 
nervous, embarrassed, or shy to speak out the answer? (Three examples.) 



Appendix 2: Summary Chart of Observation, Interpretation, and Response 



Student's Nonverbal Action 
Observed 

Looks away 
Touches face 
Looks directly at 
teacher 

Touches hair or head 
Plays with hands 
Touches face 

Looks away 
Looks up 
Looks down 



Interpretation of Category 
of Meaning 

Wakaranai: Doesn't 
understand question, 
know answer, or how to 
say in English 

Agaru: Tension increases 
Feels shy/ nervous/ 
embarrassed 

Kangae chu: Thinking 
about question/ answer/ 
what to do 



Potential Response by 
Teacher 

Language Support- 
Repeat or paraphrase the 
question. Explain 
difficult words 

Emotional Support- 
Give encouraging words 
and stay calm 

Time Support--Wait a 
little longer before 
taking action 
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Language, Social Meaning, and Social Change: 
The Challenge for Teachers 



Sandra J. Savignon 

University of Illinois at Urb ana-Champaign 



Introduction 

Linguistic form and social meaning are 
inseparable. Contemporary linguists who have 
contributed to our understanding of language as 
social behavior include Michael Halliday with his 
representation of meaning potential and the 
elaboration of functional grammar and Dell 
Hymes with his notion of communicative 
competence. Both theorists have contributed 
remarkable insight into the business of language 
and language use, insight that is vital to under- 
standing the process of language learning. 

With these theoretical constructs as back- 
drop, I have chosen to focus on teachers, both 
past and present, and the challenge not only of 
language, communication, and social meaning, 
but the challenge of social change. In choosing to 
focus on teachers, I acknowledge a lifelong 
engagement with teaching. A researcher who 
has remained at heart a teacher, I feel almost 
daily the pull between wanting to teach and 
wanting to learn. No matter how long one has 
been teaching, there remains much to learn. We 
live in a time of accelerating change, on the world 
front, on the national front, on the home front. 
Roles and identities are no sooner asserted than 
they are questioned, reexamined. Fresh perspec- 
tives and changing worldviews bring new 
understanding. All the more in a world of 
change, teachers are challenged to remain 
learners. 

My focus on teachers serves also to reaffirm 




the essential link between linguistics and 
education. Linguistics has to do with language 
and with language awareness. Language 
awareness includes recognition of linguistic 
resources and an understanding of how language 
is used to negotiate and create meaning. Lan- 
guage awareness includes recognition of the 
forms and manner of discourse and an under- 
standing of language power. Language aware- 
ness also includes recognition of language rights 
in a multicultural, multilingual society. 

Language is not simply a means of commu- 
nication. Language is communication. And 
communication both determines and is deter- 
mined by social meaning. Social meaning is 
shared meaning, community meaning. Social 
meaning thus mirrors social change. Societies 
change. Meanings change. Language, then, is 
culture in motion, a system of meanings that at 
once responds to and influences social change. 

Contemporary multidisciplinary perspec- 
tives on language use, and richer description of 
language use by learners— at home, in the 
community, and in the classroom— bring with 
them new insights into language learning. 
Language learning is seen to be inseparable from 
socialization. In learning how to mean, one is 
learning to take one's place in society. Where 
there are options, there may be uncertainty and 
conflict regarding roles and expectations. Social 
change, community change, comes not without 
controversy. By definition, socialization in a 
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community with a goal of democracy includes 
the ability to understand and participate in social 
change. 

The challenge for teachers is thus dual: to 
remain a learner, attentive to social change, and 
at the same time enable others to more effectively 
interpret and participate in that change. 

Language 

Asked to describe what language is, teach- 
ers might well begin with words such as lexicon, 
phonology, and syntax. Or they might use lay 
terms-vocabulary, pronunciation, and grammar. 
For centuries, language teaching in academic 
settings has been synonymous with grammar 
teaching. The focus of language classrooms and 
materials around the world, grammar study 
remains for many synonymous with language 
study. 

This kind of language teaching is what many 
who are second or foreign language teachers 
often do best. A long and rich tradition of 
grammar teaching as language teaching sustains 
today the centrality of grammatical analysis in 
most language teacher education programs. 
Teachers typically take satisfaction in illustrating 
and explaining points of grammar and engaging 
learners in exercises and drills to test their 
understanding. Where learners have a native or 
first language in common, translation in some 
form or another remains a familiar and favored 
activity. 

Viewed within the historical context of 
academic language teaching, this emphasis on 
grammatical analysis is anything but surprising. 
In the West, the most prestigious if not the only 
languages taught in schools for many centuries 
were Greek and Latin. Study of these classical 
languages was valued in particular for the 
analytical skills such study was presumed to 
develop, not unlike the skills or muscles devel- 
oped by a ballerina at the barre. In addition, the 
translation of ancient texts provided learners 
with models of moral and artistic merit. When 
modern languages were finally accepted into 
European and U. S. public school curricula, 
teachers eager to assert standards and rigor took 
care to teach French, German, and English on the 
pattern of grammar analysis and translation 
followed by their colleagues in Greek and Latin. 
Nonetheless, modem language study was held in 
low esteem. In the U.S., French was considered a 
suitable diversion for young ladies, along with 
dance and embroidery, while their brothers went 
to school and studied the classics. In England, 
when French and other modern language degree 
programs were established at Cambridge and 



Oxford at the end of the 19th century, they were 
considered "soft options." The quest for respect- 
ability served to squelch reform efforts to teach 
the spoken language, and philology took its 
place. 

In an interesting account of this period in 
England, Howatt (1984) notes that the success of 
women students in modern language programs, 
in particular, was not without consequence. In 
reaction, philology soon became a favored focus 
for men students and assumed a position of 
prestige and favor. Parallel developments in the 
U. S. and other countries, both Western and non- 
Western, help to explain prevailing patterns of 
power and prestige. Such historical perspective 
is helpful in understanding the opposition often 
encountered today by those who seek curricular 
reforms, reforms that challenge the canon of 
literary texts, promote the study of contemporary 
language varieties and language policy, and 
reflect up-to-date second language acquisition 
theory in their instructional programs. 

Communication 

Increasingly, contemporary discussion of 
language teaching goes beyond grammar to 
include reference to communication. And there 
is likely to be some emphasis on learner involve- 
ment. Favored teaching methods today are said 
to be interactive, to involve the interpretation, 
expression, and negotiation of meaning. As the 
Western world emerged from the 1960s, a decade 
marked with student protest and demands for 
relevance, increased learner participation seemed 
both reasonable and possible. Learner interest 
also lent support to a new emphasis on oral 
communication. Communicative approaches 
were further bolstered by second language 
acquisition research findings that affirmed the 
role of exploration and error in the development 
of communicative competence. 

We congratulate ourselves today on seeing 
language as communication, on adopting a 
perspective that considers roles and range in both 
written and spoken discourse. However, we 
should not so simplify history that we fail to 
acknowledge the recurring theme of communica- 
tion in centuries past. Comenius, a 17th century 
European educator and philosopher well known 
in the history of language teaching, is often cited 
for his objection to the method of language 
teaching that had resulted from the teaching of 
skills of grammatical analysis in the Middle 
Ages. The preoccupation with grammatical 
analysis had grown so that by the Renaissance it 
was viewed as a method for actually teaching the 
language. In his words, "Youngsters are held 
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captive for years, overcome with an infinite 
number of grammar rules--long, entangled, 
obscure, and generally useless." He continues: 

The first immutable law of teaching 
is that form and meaning in 
language should always go together . 
and that learners should express in 
words only those things they 
understand. . . . He who speaks 
without understanding chatters like 
a parrot in a cage. (1665) 

In the nineteenth century, proponents of the 
Natural Method — language learning through 
language use — would rediscover Comenius. 
Proponents of the Natural Method spurned both 
phonetic and grammatical analysis. They also 
rejected translation, which by the end of the 
eighteenth century had become the basis of 
language teaching. Denying that explanation was 
a necessary part of teaching, they claimed that 
learners should be allowed to discover for 
themselves how to function in their new lan- 
guage. The following words were written in 
1870 by N. M. Petersen: 

With respect to method, the artificial 
one must be given up and a more 
natural one must take its place. 

According to the artificial method, 
the first thing done is to hand the 
boy a grammar and cram it into him 
piece by piece, for everything is in 
pieces; he is filled with paradigms 
which have no connection with each 
other or with anything else in the 
world. . . . On the other hand, the 
natural method of learning languag- 
es is by practice. That is the way 
one's native language is acquired. 

(Petersen, 1870, pp. 297-298) 

Thirty-four years later, the Danish linguist 
Otto Jespersen would cite these words and 
conclude: "It is now half a century ago since 
N.M. Petersen uttered these golden words, and 
still the old grammar-instruction lives and 
flourishes with its rigmaroles and rules and 
exceptions" (1904, p. 111). "Language is not an 
end in itself," he wrote, "it is a way of connection 
between souls, a means of communication" 

(1904, p. 4). 

Today, of course, many of the methods and 
texts that claim to be communicative fall short of 
what Jespersen had in mind. Structurally- 
focused materials said to promote "mastery" are 
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often concerned more with form than with 
"communication between souls." So-called 
"communication practice drills" are identified in 
materials that remain little changed from their 
audiolingual days. And grammar instruction 
lives and flourishes with reassertion of concern 
for "accuracy," where the "ideal native speaker" 
is said to set the norm. 

Interestingly, research in second language 
acquisition itself has served to sustain the 
supremacy of the sentence. The emphasis on 
morphosyn tactic features characteristic of most 
SLA research has eclipsed thoughtful attention to 
less quantifiable but more communicative values 
of language learning. In foreign language 
teaching in the U. S. we used to speak of cross- 
cultural awareness. Exchange programs and 
study abroad were valued for their contribution 
to international understanding. Literary compe- 
tence was considered a reward of language 
study. Today in our professional journals and 
conferences, these broader, more humanistic 
perspectives are often missing. In their place, are 
reports of studies with conflicting findings 
having to do with "input," "corrective feedback," 
and learner "acquisition." The very use of the 
term acquisition suggests that language is 
something static, to be acquired, as opposed to a 
way of meaning that must be learned. 

The conviction that study of the acquisition 
of selected morphosyntactic features will lead to 
discovery of the "best" classroom teaching 
method is reminiscent of the initial enthusiasm in 
the 1960s for computer aided instruction. New 
computer technology was seen to make possible 
the ideal language learning program. Research 
money and many, many hours of effort went in 
to defining a sequence of morphosyntactic 
development and designing programs based on 
learner error analysis and behaviorist principles 
of learning. The efforts have since been aban- 
doned. In the meantime, however, language 
learners around the world continued to go about 
the business of learning, often in idiosyncratic 
and highly successful ways, both inside and 
outside the classroom. For a majority of the 
successful learners, bilingualism is the norm. 

Social Meaning 

If communication has been a recurrent 
theme in language teaching, social meaning, on 
the other hand, adds new dimension. Social 
meaning as a theoretical construct has been much 
discussed. However, the relation of the construct 
to issues of educability and educational systems 
awaits elaboration and action. There has been 
talk of language and education, but there has 
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been little exploitation of the construct of social 
meaning in teacher education, curriculum, and 
teaching materials. In a world of diversity and 
change, a curriculum designed for a monolin- 
gual, monocultural society takes on new social 
meaning. The unprecedented spread of English 
language learning and teaching throughout the 
world challenges programs, materials, and 
language assessment. Inclusion of social mean- 
ing in discussions of language teaching inevita- 
bly raises issues of standards, norms, appropria- 
cy. Whose manner of expression is held to be the 
norm? How mutual is mutual intelligibility? 
Whose interpretations are said to set the stan- 
dard? In a world of multicultural challenge and 
changing perspectives, normative education and 
universal schooling have met head on. 

Within the U.S., where the language taught 
is other than English, cultural or cross-cultural 
competence remains an incidental goal. Despite 
the contributions to language as culture theory of 
Michael Halliday and Dell Hymes, the U.S. FL 
profession has continued to treat culture as a 
''fifth skill," following and seemingly distinct 
from so-called "language skills" of listening, 
speaking, reading, and writing. Language 
textbooks, test formats, and teacher manuals all 
reflect this view. Maintenance of a structurally 
driven discrete point tradition in language 
teaching requires an adjustment in any represen- 
tation of communication as both variable and 
embedded in social context. Formulaic, simpli- 
fied texts continue to stand as "context" for the 
presentation of grammatical forms. Social 
meaning is absent. In contrast, the teaching of 
English as a second language within the U.S. 
assumes learner acculturation. From the begin- 
ning of instruction, texts offer examples of 
American ways of expressing and interpreting 
meaning. These ways are presented as models 
appropriate for learners to follow. The contexts 
represented may provide indication of the 
anticipated social roles to be played by the 
nonnative learner. 

Language assessment measures have long 
played a major role in shaping program and 
materials design. Examinations are a key tool in 
social policy. In the West, from the time Napo- 
leon first used national examinations to select 
civil servants, examinations have been used to 
define social values. The content, format, and 
evaluation of such examinations have been the 
responsibility of a self-ordained group of judges 
with an understandable interest in self preserva- 
tion. By the mid-nineteenth century, a system of 
public examinations controlled by the universi- 
ties was well established. Howatt describes the 
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impact on secondary school language curricula in 
England: 

The "washback effect" of these 
examinations had the inevitable 
result of determining both the 
content of the language teaching 
syllabus and the methodological 
principles of the teachers responsi- 
ble for preparing children to take 
them. Though public examinations 
did not create the grammar- 
translation method, they fixed its 
priorities. (1984, p. 133) 

A similar phenomenon occurred in the U.S. 
with the widespread post-World War II applica- 
tion of psychometric theory to language testing. 

A concern with "objective," "scientific" measure- 
ment of language proficiency began to grow in 
the 1950s and on into the 1960s, a decade aptly 
described as the "golden age" of standardized 
test development. Under contracts from the U.S. 
Office of Education, two major standardized test 
batteries were developed: the MLA Foreign 
Language Proficiency Tests for Teachers and Ad- 
vanced Students and the MLA Cooperative Foreign 
Language Tests . Never since has there been such a 
large-scale effort to establish norms for language 
study in American schools. 

It was during this same period that the Test 
of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) was 
launched. Developed to test the English profi- 
ciency of foreign students applying for admission 
to U.S. colleges and universities, the program 
was initially funded with grants from govern- 
ment and private agencies and attached adminis- 
tratively to the MLA. In 1965, ETS assumed 
responsibility for program operation, and its 
offices were moved to Princeton, New Jersey. 

The TOEFL and MLA language tests have 
served not only to evaluate learners and pro- 
grams, but to shape language programs and 
materials around the world. Alas, in making 
claims of objectivity and promoting standardiza- 
tion, they ignore all that Halliday and Hymes 
have shown us about the multidimensional, 
context embedded, social nature of language. 
Interpreting texts from multiple perspectives 
reveals ambiguity, underscores the negotiative 
nature of communication. Language skills are 
social skills, whatever the context of situation. 
Interpretation and self-expression involve 
reflection on that context. Recognition of 
language varieties and of the rights of language 
communities to identify and affirm their own 
needs and norms is an affirmation of social 
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meaning. On the other hand, language tests that 
fail to represent the contextualized, negotiative 
nature of communication cannot be said to 
encourage such affirmation. 

When considering social meaning, teachers 
must also consider the issue of appropriacy in 
their own classroom style. Local norms offer 
considerable variety in this respect. Teachers 
may be mentors, coaches, and even friends for 
learners. They often are also task masters and 
judges. Teachers need to understand their 
options; and they need to see their role as 
dependent as much on the learners' expectations 
and interpretation as on their own intent. Roles 
are negotiated. 

Novice teachers sometimes learn this lesson 
the hard way. In her novel, China Men , Maxine 
Hong Kingston (1989) tells the story of a lesson 
gone awry. Baba, a young teacher in rural 
China, has . a love and respect for language and 
for literature. A conscientious and demanding 
teacher, he is eager to share his joy with the boys 
in his charge. 

At mid-afternoon, he told the 
students that they had been working 
so hard, he would treat them: he'd 
give them the first line of a couplet, 
and they could finish it almost any 
way they pleased. He read many 
examples in order to inspire them. 

But boredom drained their eyes. 

The word poetry had hit them like a 
mallet stunning cattle. . . . He 
pressed onward. . . /'Now I'll give 
you a first line that established the 
season and place," he said. "You 
find the second line. You can write 
about an animal, a plant, a battle 
strategy, the climate, a cloud. . . " 

"I don't get it." "We don't under- 
stand you." "You don't explain 
clearly." 

"Take a guess," he suggested. 

"Taking a guess is the same as 
making up a story." 

"That doesn't make sense." "We 
don't understand." "You're making 
things up because you don't know 
the answers." 

"Explain," said the students. 

The boys spoke in the brute vulgate, 
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and he saw that he had made a bad 
mistake translating literature into 
the common speech. The students 
had lost respect for him; if he were 
so smart, he would not speak like 
them. Scorn curled their lips and 
lifted their eyebrows. "Explain," 
they demanded without standing 
up for recognition. (Kingston 1989, 
pp. 36-37) 

Classroom style and manner of teaching 
hold social meaning. Negotiation of that 
meaning is an ongoing, dynamic process. 
Tradition and the expectations of the participants 
influence the nature of the negotiation. Inexperi- 
enced and idealistic. Baba sought to engage his 
learners, to impart to them his love of language 
by speaking to them in the way they spoke to one 
another. Instead, he had lost them. They no 
longer respected him as their teacher. 

As they face a classroom of learners, teachers 
must ask themselves Whose norms hold ? Whose 
culture? and for What ? What message does the 
textbook send about the value and purpose of 
language study? What does the curriculum say 
about social values, about how the members of a 
society see themselves and see others? In 
addressing these questions of social meaning, 
teachers confront issues of social change. 

Social Change 

Every society has rules for participation in 
social events. And these rules shape language 
development, social identity, and self-expression. 
Language also serves to identify and challenge 
established social rules. Michael Halliday has 
defined meaning potential as the range of 
variation available to the speaker. A linguistic 
act is not only a use of the potential of the 
language system. A linguistic act is a social and 
cultural act, an expression of who we are and 
what we value (Halliday, 1977). Language 
experience provides options, expands the range 
of what a speakers can do, of what they can 
mean. Hegemony comes at the expense of 
diversity. Options are narrowed, choice is 
restricted. 

Where the communicative competence 
defined by Dell Hymes is a goal for language 
learners, the focus is on learner meaning and 
learner empowerment. Language learning is 
viewed in a context of social development. The 
communicative perspective of my own research 
interests in language learning, and the language 
as culture approach I have followed in curricu- 
lum design and teaching (Savignon, 1972; 1983) 
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have reflected my early educational interests in 
social and political science. If I had not been 
born a girl, these same interests may not have led 
me to language teaching. Inasmuch as my 
experience is illustrative of social change, let me 
explain. 

My elementary and secondary school years 
were spent in a laboratory school on the campus 
of what was then called the Illinois State Normal 
University. Our teachers were a select group, 
teachers of teachers. Many of them were women. 
Student initiative was encouraged, and we 
enjoyed library, audio-visual, and other resources 
beyond those available in most public schools at 
the time. My program of studies included math, 
science, literature, Latin, French, history, and 
home economics. Freshman girls were required 
to learn how to make a dirndl skirt and eggs a la 
goldenrod. Only college-bound senior boys 
enrolled in physics. My mother was a wife and 
homemaker. Showing a proper mother's 
concern for the social success of her tall, adoles- 
cent daughter with clear intellectual interests, she 
cautioned, "Don't speak up in class or the boys 
won't like you." 

Things went well. I didn't speak up too 
much and my steady boyfriend was the captain 
of the basketball team. But I did end up the class 
valedictorian. My classmate Steve was salutato- 
rian. Miss Stroud, our senior class advisor, 
planned our commencement program. Sandra 
would speak of the past, our rich literary and 
artistic heritage. Steve would look to the future, 
science and adventure in the years ahead. 

My college major was social studies. French 
was always an easy subject and I went on to 
develop my ability through a year of study in 
Grenoble. My dream was a career in foreign 
diplomacy. My father encouraged me to seek a 
teaching certificate, "always a good insurance 
policy for a woman," he reasoned. I followed the 
rules and was engaged to be married in June 
after my graduation. 

That I went on to do graduate studies was in 
no way a reflection of any professional expecta- 
tions or ambitions. I had never even seen a 
woman college professor, much less aspired to be 
one. The encouragement of my academic 
advisor along with a Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship framed my future in ways I could not have 
imagined. Launched on a program of philology 
and literary criticism, the only graduate option 
then available in French, but still holding to my 
socio-political interests, I sought to include a 
minor in political science. "No way," said the 
professor who had given me an A in his upper 
division course in American political analysis. "I 



don't accept women graduate students." So it 
happened that I chose a minor in linguistics. My 
good fortune was that Illinois had one of the best 
linguistics programs in the U.S. My first profes- 
sor, Kenneth Hale, initiated me in the analysis of 
Papago field data. Eventually I would forsake 
French literary studies for psycholinguistics and 
second language acquisition. 

I recount this story because it is mine, and 
because it colors my interpretation of the world 
and helps to define what I can mean, how I can 
mean. Language learning is embedded in 
socialization. Important contributions to the 
analysis of gender differences in language use by 
Elinor Ochs, Deborah Tannen, Cheris Kramma- 
rae, and others have helped me to understand 
how, as a woman, I have come to interpret, 
express, and negotiate meaning as I do. Through 
the insights they have provided, I have come to 
see more clearly cultural differences in style for 
what they sometimes are— differences not in 
intent but in means of expression. Differences in 
style and manner of expression are OK. Even in 
professional settings— the classroom, committee 
meetings, and conferences-I can be myself and 
not feel I should try to be one of the boys. It also 
helps to have a few more women colleagues with 
whom to exchange experiences, and I am pleased 
when I see women assume roles traditionally 
assigned to men, for example, as heads of 
academic units and plenary speakers at profes- 
sional meetings. 

I have also come to better understand power 
asymmetry and self-disenfranchisement. Not all 
participants in negotiation are equal, and 
assertion of rights comes more easily to those in 
positions of power. Dominant groups have an 
advantage in working out meanings with which 
they are comfortable. Recognition of established 
differences in socialization brings with it a sense 
of place, along with a better appreciation of what 
is needed to promote change. And having 
known how it feels to be shut out, to have a voice 
muffled, if not silenced, I am better able to 
understand the feelings of others who seek self- 
expression, affirmation of self-worth. 

Ours is a time of marked social change. In 
our communities, in our workplaces, and in our 
schools, diminishing resources and shifting 
ethnic, racial, and linguistic balance bring a 
growing sense of inequity and disarray. In the 
U.S., businessmen blame the Japanese for a 
stalled economy, politicians increasingly cite the 
poor, a disproportionate number of them black or 
Hispanic, as a drain on the national coffers, and a 
powerful and articulate lobby is demanding that 
English be declared the national language. As 
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cultural and linguistic values are argued, 
incidents of cultural, ethnic, racial, and sexual 
violence increase. Ours is a time of change, 
marked by anxiety and struggle. We move 
through zones of uncertainty. Whose cultures 
will survive? What literature will remain? 
However imperfectly, can we learn to listen to 
the voice of the other? Can we find peace in 
pluralism? 

Conclusion 

The challenge to teachers is clear. For so long 
as there have been languages, there have been 
language learners. And for so long as there have 
been learners of language, there have been 
teachers of language. Whether they are children 
or adults, whether the language they are learning 
is their first, second, or third, learners need 
teachers. The best teachers provide a model for 
learners. They engage and guide them in their 
efforts at self expression. Teachers interpret and 
respond to learners. They know and understand 
learner limitations. Above all, good teachers 
challenge learners. 

Language is communication, communication 
rich with social meaning. Program development, 
teacher education, and program evaluation 
should begin with an understanding of language 
as communication, language as culture. The 
communicative ability important for participa- 
tion in academic, professional, and social settings 
comes with practice, practice along with critical 
and self-critical analysis of language use. Talking 
about communication involves talking about 
grammar, yes, and more. Knowledge of lan- 
guage includes knowledge of grammar, syntax, 
vocabulary, modes of discourse, print and 
nonprint genres, and rhetorical strategies, the 
use of language to influence others. Learner 
metalinguistic and metacognitive awareness 
begins with awareness of self and of the ways in 
which one can mean. 

There are linguistic rules and there are social 
rules. Language and language learning are also 
powerful forces for social change, for breaking 
rules. In a time of social conflict and disputed 
values, teachers are challenged to challenge 



learners to look, to discover, and to reflect. With 
the ability to interpret the context in which they 
find themselves, and the courage to express their 
own meanings, they will be better able to take 
their place in a multilingual, multicultural world 
of diversity. 

At the same time, language teachers are 
challenged to speak their own truths, express 
their own meanings. We come to teaching with 
our own life experiences, our own goals, our own 
interpretations. Together we share a commit- 
ment to reflection and negotiation. We are 
teachers because we believe in enabling, in 
empowering those who will shape the future. As 
language teachers who understand communica- 
tion, we are challenged not only to learn and to 
enable others. We are also challenged to take an 
active role in the government of our society and 
nations. We are challenged to identify those who 
hold power and endeavor to influence them in an 
enlightened and politically sophisticated way. 
Education for responsible world citizenship is the 
solution to our most pressing human problems. 
The language teaching profession must exert 
leadership in our global society, not only in the 
teaching of language and education in general, 
but also as good citizens in a changing and 
globally interdependent world. 
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